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CHAPTER I 

TWO QUESTIONS ASKED 

The following day the meet was at Cawing- 
hall, two miles away from Rosslyn Hall. 
Anna Rowell did not hunt. Ryder pleaded 
that he felt upset and unwell, and therefore 
begged to be excused. The others of the 
party laughed at him, and insinuated that he 
was an artful fellow ; that they knew where 
the cause of his illness was, and so forth ; 
but he did not care enough to go with 
them. When the hunters had gone, he felt 
better, and proposed that he and Anna should 
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take a walk into the grounds and see the 
vines and flowers. 

Ryder's gloom and reserve had disappeared 
as soon as he had learnt from Mary that he 
was free ; and he had since been so cheerful 
and had made so much merriment, that the 
house had seemed to be a different place 
altogether. However, this morning, he felt 
unable to say much as he strolled down the 
garden with Anna by his side. When they 
reached the vinery, all the conversation that 
had passed between them related to the 
weather and hopes that the others would 
have a good hunt again. 

Therefore, finding Pool in the vinery, 
Ryder felt disposed to talk to him to let 
Anna see that he was not at all embarrassed ; 
to let her see that he was not thinking alto- 
gether of her ; and to let her hear what a 
clever fellow he was — and a condescending 
fellow too. 

'You have a splendid lot of grapes, gar- 
dener,' he said. 
' Yes, sir.' 

* You feel proud of them, I should say.' 
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* Yes, sir ; any man is proud of what he 
produces with labour.' 

' Ah ! the artist's feehng.' 

' Don't know about artists, sir ; but I feel 
better when I have produced something 
good. If these vines had nothing on them 
but leaves and sour grapes, I should go 
away.' 

'Exactly. I should say you feel a keen 
pleasure. I ban only imagine it, as I never 
produced anything in my life.' 

'Then, sir, you don't know what life is. 
It isn't pleasure that a man feels, because he 
isn't pleased with what he has produced ; he 
always feels that it is not as good as it ought 
to be. But a man feels satisfied when he 
sees the fruit of his toil. I don't envy the 
life of one who toils not,' said Pool. 

' You are rather hard upon us,' said Ryder. 

' No oflfence, sir. A sovereign is nothing 
to you, because it is easily got ; but a half- 
crown is a consideration to me, because it has 
been toiled for. Do you understand ?' 

' Perfectly ; but you are rather hard upon 
the idle ones still.' 
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' I wish my hardness would make you 
begin to do something. Not but that you 
work hard enough. Young master and 
Squire himself work hard enough, but it is at 
doing nothing. They produce nothing, and 
so miss the producer's pleasure.' 

' Oh ! if you only call the producers the 
useful men, there are a great number of 
useless ones who are yet hard workers — 
professional men, for instance.' 

' Yes, sir ; they work hard, but it is useless 
work. They live out of the proceeds of the 
producer's labour. It's wonderful, sir, what 
a number of people live out of other people's 
labour. The producers keep the world 
going. Professional men — clergymen, minis- 
ters, lawyers, accountants, down to cab- 
drivers — exist by the labour of the pro- 
ducers. The labour of professional men does 
not enrich the world, for they do not produce 
anything.' 

' But they consume something,' said 
Ryder. 

'And so make the world poorer.' 

'But if your productions were not con- 
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sumed, you would soon cease to produce. 
Do we weary you, Miss Rowell ? ' 

' Not at all ; 1 am interested/ said Anna. 

' But don't the consumers get the money 
which they spend, from the producer before 
they pay him for his productions ? If a man 
takes a shilling from me and then buys 
ninepenny worth of my productions, I am no 
gainer, am I ? Professional men draw large 
incomes from the country without benefiting 
the country by an outlay of capital. A 
manufacturer, an iron-master, lays out 
money, employs many men, and is a pubUc 
benefactor. A professional man rents a room 
or two, buys a few desks and stools, and 
employs a few poverty-stricken clerks, in 
return for which he draws a large income. 
It's wonderful what a few people keep the 
world going on. ' 

' I think that we all help tlie world on. 
Take any class out of the world, and the rest 
would suffer. We who produce nothing are 
the cause of others producing goods to 
supply our wants,' said Ryder. 

' Ah ! but you take the money from the 
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workers before you spend it, as I have just 
said. When a producer sells his productions 
he parts with something for the money which 
he gets, but you get money without giving 
anything for it/ 

' You are a radical, I fear/ 

' Yes, sir. I don't believe in letting abuses 
continue because they are ancient.' 

' Ah ! well, you want to change a grqat 
deal that will not have to be changed.' 

' Who will prevent us changing them, sir ? 
We can already hear the rumbling of the 
chariot wheels drawing nigher.' 

* Well, I suppose I may pluck a bunch ? ' 

* Yes, sir. I will get the lady a beauty for 
her patience in listening to our talk. Talk, 
sir, is easy enough ; and my experience of 
talkers is that they talk and are contented 
with it — ^they do nothing else. Now, this is 
a fine cluster.' 

' Thank you,' said Anna. ' Ada does not 
praise her gardener without cause,' smiling 
pleasantly at Pool. 

' Ah ! when a man knows that his efforts 
are appreciated, he is stimulated. Miss Ada 
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will never have a poor gardener, for she 
would make a blockhead into a good 
gardener.' 

Ryder and Anna went out and walked 
towards the conservatory. 

*He is rather a forward fellow/ said 
Ryder. 

* Yes ; he talks as if he knew a great deal.' 

* Ah ! half-a-crown is more to him than a 
sovereign is to me. This is very true.' 

' What did he mean by that ? ' 

Why, he has tried hard to pick up a little 
knowledge, and values it according to the 
labour which he has had in getting it. I have 
got my knowledge easily, and so do not think 
much of it. Ignorant men always think 
themselves the wisest; they know a little, and 
think that no one else knows anything. A 
man who really knows anything, knows how 
little he does know. I have seen men who 
could not write a dozen words without shame- 
ful blunders in grammar and spelling, yet 
who think that they know all the order of 
creation and all that is to be. All the dispens- 
ations of Providence are plain to them; nay^ 
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they think that they know the Divine will 
itself. Pah! it is sickening. Let us change 
the subject.' 

Anna had no subject ready to change to, 
and Ryder could not find anything else to 
say, so he returned to it. 

' He is a capital gardener, however. Most 
men have a few grains of nonsense amidst 
their cleverness. What a magnificent display 
of flowers.' 

'Yes, indeed.' 

They walked about the conservatory for a 
few minutes admiring the flowers. Then 
Ryder began to think that it was fitting that 
he should declare his beautiful afiection in 
such a beautiful place. After a few coughs, 
he began in rather a faltering way. 

' Miss Rowell, I have only known you for 
a short time, but it has been long enough for 
me to learn to love you greatly.' 

Anna stole one timid glance up at his face, 
and instantly dropped her eyes, and blushed 
so prettily. 

' Love sometimes grows very fast,' said 
Ryder, as she did not speak. 
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' Fast-growing plants soon die/ she said. 

* Then suppose that I go on loving you for 
another year before I tell you again. Would 
you then believe that I love you more than 
I do now ? ' 

' Probably not.' 

*Why should not a man fall in love at 
once ? Your beauties and graces of form and 
disposition are so open and palpable, that 
there is no necessity for a lengthened 
acquaintance to discover them. Will you 
return my love ? Will you be my wife ? ' 

' I don't know,' she faltered ; ' I must ask ma 
and Charlie.' 

* Will you ask them whether you are to 
love me or not ? Do you not already love 
me ? ' 

'Yes.' 

* If they are not favourable to me would 
you cease to love me ? ' 

* I could not.' She looked up at him with 
her bonny gray eyes full of tears. He kissed 
her. 

* Then your love has grown fast. It will 
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die before mine/ he said, stooping down to 
put his arm round her. 

* No, it will not. I know yours will die 
first.' 

'Let us end the sweet dispute.' So he 
kissed her again. 

' Are you happy, darling ? ' he asked after 
a delicious pause, for silence sometimes is 
better than speech. 

* Yes; are you ? ' she said. 
' Exquisitely.' 

Charlie Rowell at the same moment was 
very near to being exquisitely unhappy. He 
had kept as near as possible to Mary until 
after a fox had been viewed, and then his horse 
had got the bit between his teeth and bolted 
over hedge and ditch after the hounds at 
such a rate that he overtook the hounds and 
ran right into the pack. The huntsman, the 
master, and the whips shouted and yelled at 
him, but poor Rowell could not help himself 
His 'beauty,' with outstretched neck and 
head, was making straight for the fox himself 
Rowell thought that he would fall off ; but 
coming to a ploughed field, the heavy going 
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tired the 'beauty/ and the dogs gradually 
left him. The horse let go the bit and 
showed signs of wanting to stop, but Rowell 
gave him whip and spur, and kept ahead to 
the finish, and was the only one in at the 
death. He sprang off his horse, lashed the 
dogs off the fox, and secured the brush and 
pads. 

The huntsman, the master, and the whips 
came in immediately afterwards. 

*Mr Rowell, whatever did you ride amongst 
the dogs in that outrageous way for?' said 
the master, the Hon. G. Eustage. 

*Why, the beast wanted to go, so I let 
him. I could not hold him just then, in 
fact,' said Rowell. 

' Could not hold him ! ' said the master. 
' Then you are not fit to ride after the hounds 
at all.' 

The huntsman and the whips looked un- 
utterable contempt at Rowell. Alice had 
come up in time to hear his defence. She 
did not say anything, but he sank from freez- 
ing point to forty degrees below zero in her 
estimation. 
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* Dashed into a pack of hounds ! ' said the 
master. ' A tailor out hunting for the first 
time could not have done worse.' 

^ Well, never mind ; you need not go tell- 
ing the whole field, Mr Eustage,' said Rowell. 

' Tell the whole field ! I shall tell whom I 
like.' 

' And I shall dash where I like. I never 
hurt a dog. Do you think I could not see 
the dogs ? I'll catch the fox and pick him up 
running yet,' said Rowell. 

*Well whatever foolish thing you do, I 
shall not be surprised ; but I must keep the 
field in order, you know.' 

' Yes, I do know ; but you need not ride up 
to a man as if you were going to break his 
head. I was not among the dogs two 
minutes.' 

' Hallo! Charlie; have you got the brush?' 
said Percy, coming up. 

'Yes, I've got the brush/ said Rowell, 
mounting. 

' Did he jump over that stiff field ? ' said 
Percy. 
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* Never mind where he jumped/ said 
Rowell. 

'I must congratulate you upon winning 
another trophy, Charlie/ said Mr Rosslyn, 
coming up with Ada, Mary, and Edward. 

' He nearly cheated the dogs of their prey,' 
said the master. ' I was afraid once that he 
would catch the fox running.' 

* Really, Charlie, that horse is too danger- 
ous to ride,' said Edward. 

' Is he?' said Rowell, in whose countenance 
fierceness struggled with pride for the 
mastery, pride eventually winning. 

Nothing further was said. The day passed 
over, and Rowell returned to Rosslyn Hall 
without having had an opportunity of asking 
Mary the question. 

Alice despised him for his exploit. She 
blamed herself for having been the means of 
him beginning to love Mary. Mary was too 
good for him altogether, she thought, and 
would never love him long. She did not 
think that there were worse crimes in Mary's 
eyes than riding amongst a pack of running 
hounds. 
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After dinner, as it was a beautiful moon- 
light night, Rowell quietly asked Mary to go 
outside with him. She consented, and they 
paced to and fro in front of the Hall. 

^ Will you be my wife, darling ? ' he asked 
tenderly. 

'Yes, Charlie, I will' 

He did not clasp her to his breast ; he did 
not even kiss her; he simply ejaculated a 
sound of satisfaction, and asked her why she 
did not answer the same question the other 
evening. 

' It came so suddenly,' Mary said. 

'Ah ! I told my mother. She knows all 
about it, so we will be married at Christmas.' 

' No, Charlie ! that will be too soon.' 

' Oh! not at all; my mother and Anna will 
have to leave my place, or we would not 
wait so long.' 

' Oh ! will they have to remove ? I never 
thought of that.' 

' It would never do to have two mistresses 
in one house, you know. They will go live 
at Shellingworth House, a small place on my 
property in RoUingshire.' 
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' I am sorry for that/ said Mary. 

* Oh ! there's no need to be sorry. They 
will be quite happy.' 

' Had we not better go inside now, Charhe? 
They will miss us.' 

' Never mind if they do. They won't care. 
They seem so taken up with that Ryder.' 

* He loves Anna.' 

* Ryder ! Is that a fact ! Won't mother 
be pleased ! An Honourable. Has she told 
you?' 

' No ; but we can see without being told.' 

' Ah ! I have been too busy watching you 
to notice any one else. Let us go in, and I 
will watch him.' 

They went in, and Rowell soon satisfied 
himself that Mary was right. He took his 
leave and rode home highly delighted with 
what had happened that day. He had 
secured a fox's brush, a wife and her fortune, 
and an Honourable for a brother. ' I'll call 
this day my lucky day,' thought he. 

When the ladies retired, they met in 
Alice's dressing-room, and having dismissed 
the maids, they sat round the fire. 
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'Imagine what your brother did to-day, 
Anna/ said Alice. 

The hot blood rushed to Mary's face as 
she heard the question. 

' I have a poor imagination, Alice.' 

' He actually dashed at full speed amongst 
the hounds as they were in full cry.' 

'Charlie Rowell?' said Ada. 'Percy is 
incapable of such a thing.' 

' And he was quite impudent to the Hon. 
G. Eustage about it. Don't be offended, 
Mary. You went out with him this evening. 
I cannot have my guests spirited away in 
that manner. Why did you go out? 
Explain,' said Alice. 

Mary blushed, smiled, and said nothing. 

' What do you think about it, Anna ? ' 

' I know,' said Anna. ' Ma and I are to go 
live at Shellingworth House, he said ; but I 
told him that I should not. He is going to 
take a new mistress to Woodfield.' 

' Ah ! I thought so,' said Alice, bending 
over Mary to kiss her and fondle her cheek. 
' Are you happy, dear ? ' she whispered. 

' Yes, dear,' whispered Mary. 
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' And why will you not live at Shelling- 
worth House, Anna? Do you like your 
brother so well that you cannot leave him ? 

' Your gardener is quite a clever fellow, 
Ada,' said Anna. 'He and Mr Ryder had 
quite a long conversation this morning. He 
praised you, and said that you would make a 
blockhead into a good gardener. He talked 
like a gentleman, too.' 

' He is a conceited ass. I shall dismiss 
him,' said Ada. 

' He has a better opinion of you than you 
have of him,' said Anna. 

Ada left the room with a mere * Good- 
night.' 

'What is the matter with her?' said 
Anna. ' Have I offended her ? ' 

' She will be all right in the morning,' said 
Alice. 'Did the gardener come into the 
house ? ' 

'No; how ridiculous! We went into the 
vinery.' 

' Mr Ryder ! I thought that he was in- 
disposed. Did he recover suddenly as soon 
as we had gone ? ' said Alice. 

VOL. II B 
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* I suppose that he did,' said Anna. 

* Then he talked with you as well as the 
gardener ? ' 

' Really, Alice, you are very curious,' said 
Mary. 

* Miss Brandon, I am the mistress of this 
house. I have guests in the house. Do you 
suppose that these guests are to make love 
to each other without my knowledge. Plead 
guilty to having enticed Mr Ryder out of 
the house.' 

' I did not. He proposed the walk.' 

* What else did he propose ? ' said Alice. 
Anna did not reply. Mary kissed her. 

* Are you engaged to him, Anna ? ' she 
asked. 

* Yes,' said Anna, with tears in her eyes. 

* Really this will not do,' said Alice. ' The 
house will be turned into a dove-cote, full of 
billing and cooing doves.' 

* Can we not introduce some one to coo to 
you, Alice ? ' said Mary. * Where is Fitz- 
jonathan ? And Fussell ? ' 

* Fussell will not come again. He is one 
of your quiet stubborn men who do as they 
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say. Poor Ada cannot bear to hear and see 
you so contented after throwing away her 
own happiness.' 

' I am very glad for both of you, dears ; 
though what you can see so superlatively 
great and noble in those two men, I cannot 
imagine.' 

' We can love without any superlatives at 
all, Alice. Do you think that an ordinary 
girl like Mary Brandon would be a fitting 
mate for an extraordinary man. You will 
require the extraordinary one, Alice,' said 
Mary. 

' Fitzjonathan is sufficiently extraordinary 
is he not ? ' 

* Well, I cannot understand him at all,' said 
Mary. ^ When is he coming ? ' 

' I don't know. Pray that he may 
not come yet, that we may not be all mad 
together. Well, it is no use wishing you 
pleasant dreams, I suppose ; but I am glad 
to see you so sleek and self-contented. Good- 
night.' 

' Good-night, Alice, dear.' 
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Ada's affairs 

Ada Rosslyn went into her own room with 
a troubled spirit within her. She locked the 
door and threw herself down before the fire. 

' Here Mary is going to marry a county 
gentleman — a large landlord; Anna Rowell is 
going to marry an Honourable ; and Alice is 
sure of another Honourable. Ada is to 
marry a man with eighty pounds a year — a 
working man — a conceited gardener — a low 
fellow, who will never tell me where he came 
from nor who he is. Well, is not Ada to 
blame? Is she not making her own bed? 
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Has not Ada had the same opportunities as 
the other girls ? I'll dismiss that fellow to- 
morrow morning and have done with him, or 
I shall be Mrs Pool before I wake. I will 
send him away. You will not, Ada, for you 
love him; you love him — and love scorns titles 
and wealth. He knows that I love him, and 
he triumphs. He will ask me to run away 
with him some time, and I shall do, for I love 
him, and poor love is better than rich indif- 
ference. Charlie Rowell is a great fool, and 
Montague Ryder is a conceited prig. I 
would die an old maid before I would have 
either of them. Fitzjonathan is a talking, 
empty-headed fellow. Fussell is a stubborn 
ass, or he would come here again and put 
the gardener out of sight. They are fit for 
nothing but contempt. They are not ; they 
are worthy young men ; you know they are, 
Ada Rosslyn; they are all infinitely superior to 
this grower of grapes who has stolen your 
heart. Even the simple curates are better 
than he, for they are gentlemen. I am to be 
the black sheep of the family, am I ? I am to 
wed a working-man and be cut by my family ; 
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I am to be the female apostle of culture to 
the lower orders — the common people, as 
Charlie Rowell ealls them. I am to be the 
means of elevating the common people, am 
I ? Very fine, indeed. I see myself aged 
thirty-five, dirty, ill-dressed, down-trodden, 
the mother of a brood of rough, dirty, ragged 
children, worked and wearied to skin and 
bone. Love gone, culture gone, fear and 
trembling in their place; growls and grumbles 
every time I ask that man for a shilling. 
Love ! Aye, love. Wretch ! to steal my 
heart from me. Now, Ada, talk sense. If I 
dismiss him, what excuse shall I have ? We 
never had such a clever gardener. And if I 
find a reason, and he goes away, I know that 
I shall die, for I love him as man never 
was loved before. I think he knows that I 
love him. What then? Shall I encourage 
him ? Shall I actually marry' him ? Give up 
all my friends and relations, my position, my 
prospects, my comfort, my ease, my every- 
thing desirable, for him? Will it not be 
better to fight my foolish love, and overcome 
it ? Never talk to him again ; don't go near 
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him alone ; treat him as you treat the other 
men-servants. He is clever ; he would see at 
once that I wanted none of him, and he 
would take the hint. He may not love me ; 
he very likely is engaged to some housemaid 
or cook in London. He has never made love 
to me. Why have I fallen in love with him? 
No soft tender glances from his eyes have 
met mine : I can't understand it. It must be 
the magnetism of his will. I believe that he 
is a clever man who is certain to rise. He 
is hiding his talents ; he is capable of doing 
far higher and nobler work than gardening. 
I will tell him so to-morrow. No, I forgot I 
must not speak to him. Oh ! dear, was ever 
girl tormented as I am ? Love says. Talk to 
him — feel the magic power of his voice and 
presence. Wisdom says, Shun him, overcome 
him ; wed wealth and position, never mind 
magic love. I wonder what he would say. 
I am sure that he would say. Listen to wisdom. 
I am certain that he would say so, for he is 
wise. I am sure that he does not think of 
loving and marrying me ; he may love me, 
but he will never tell me. Only we simple 
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girls think so much of loving and marrying. 
He will wed some simple girl, and I shall die. 
Happy she, whoever she is. She will not 
half know his worth as I do. Now, Ada, go 
about the garden as usual, and think nothing 
of loving him, and he will think nothing of 
loving me — he has more sense. I am sure 
that he has more sense than Edward has, and 
is as well informed, although he may not know 
Latin and Greek. Pooh ! making myself 
miserable because Mary is going to marry 
Charlie Rowell. I won't let him alter my 
conduct. Why am I to dismiss the man 
and throw him out of work ? He has done 
nothing wrong ; but because my silly head 
has been full of love, he is to suffer, is he ? 
Not at all. I will just go on as usual and 
let things take their own course. Let 
Divinity shape my ends without any rough 
hewing of mine. I can't understand how it 
begun. There may be something in it, and we 
will go on to the end and see what comes of 
it. At any rate, he is my first love. I will 
go to bed and sleep peacefully.' 

The next morning, Ada felt rather spiteful 
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against Mary and Anna. They had caused 
her to be uneasy, and had nearly been the 
cause of Pool losing his situation. She saw 
them basking in the love of an Honourable 
and of a landlord, and she was angry with 
them for being happy. * They are giving 
themselves airs,' she thought, ' as if no one 
ever were engaged before, or ever would be 
again. I will show them that I am above 
them and their calculating ways of falling in 
love. I will love my working-man whither I 
am cut or not.' 

After breakfast, Anna Rowell went home, 
Mr Ryder going with her, and Rosslyn Hall 
was left to its own people. 

As usual Ada went into the garden. 
She talked a short time with Hodges, and 
then went into t^e vinery. Pool was there. 

*Pool, I want to know where you were 
last,' she said. 

^ I was gardener for Mr J oseph Firmby, 
St John's Wood Road.' 

' Why did you leave ? ' 

Pool paused a little and looked rather 
sheepishly at her. She looked straight at 
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him, and he could not see anything in her 
face that gave him any idea of what she was 
trying to find out. 

* He had only a small place— a very small 
vinery — and I thought that I should be 
happier here/ he said. 

* Were you born in London ? ' 

Again he looked at her before replying. 
He seemed to be wondering what she wanted 
to know. 

*Yes, I am a London man. May I ask 
you why you ask me ? ' 

* Oh I for no particular reason. You were 
conversing with the Hon. Montague Ryder 
yesterday," I heard.' 

*Yes, miss. He was kind enough to 
patronise me, and to try to make a butt of me 
to show off his wit.' 

* I daresay. I heard that he had to retire 
from the contest. I was glad of it.' 

'Were you, miss? I daresay you would 
have been on his side.' 
' Why do you think so ? ' 
' Because I was attacking your class alto- 
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gether as being useless — as living on the 
sweat of other people's faces.' 

'You should not say that, Pool; for you live 
by the wage my father pays you.' 

'But where does he get the wage from 
before he pays me? I am angry when I think 
of a supercilious lot of men who are neither 
useful nor ornamental to the world, treading 
us poor workers into the dirt. They reap 
the proceeds of our labour; and because they 
give us threepence out of every shilling that 
they wring out of us, they plume themselves 
upon their benevolence to us, and expect us 
to treat them as benefactors. They have 
been treated that way long enough, but 
things will be altered soon.' 

'But my father treads no one into the 
dirt. He is a landlord, and the farmers pay 
him rent. That is fair, is it not ? ' 

' No. What does he give the farmers for 
their money ? He gives them leave to toil — 
to cultivate and improve his land. His land ! 
How did he get his land ? From his an- 
cestors. How did they get it ? They stole 
it ; that is the truth of the case.' 
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' No, Pool, it is not. And if it is, you are 
a receiver of stolen property every week. 
Did Ryder actually get angry with such 
talk as that ? What a foolish man he is.' 

' Why, miss, the talk is correct.' 

' For a London taproom. You are what 
my father calls a pot-house politician.' 

*And he is what I call an after-dinner- 
smoke-room politician.' 

*Pool, I introduced the subject this morning 
because I expected to hear something pro- 
found. If that is a sample of your politics, 
I forbid you ever mentioning them again in 
my presence.' 

* I told you that you would be on his side,' 
said Pool. * However, it shall be a sacred 
subject. I do not trouble much about it. 
I would rather sit at home and read.' 

* Do you read much ? ' 

' Yes ; I read a great deal.' 
' Novels ? ' 

' A few of the best. I don't think much 
of them.' 

* But some are very affecting.' 

' Very. But the sentiment that is got out 
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of a novel won't do much good to any one. 
Affecting novels are the very worst sort. 
No good comes of being affected, and you 
want a stronger dose next time.' 

^That is very true. They give a false 
idea of life too. I read in novels that girls 
marry for love, but I know that is false. I 
don't believe that any girl ever did that.' 

' Not in your rank, which is composed of 
hard hearts and soft heads.' 

* No, no, never mind the hearts ; but the 
heads are hard enough. We know what 
" interest " means in our rank.' 

' Far better than middle and lower class 
girls do. There the girls nearly always 
marry for love, especially in the working- 
classes — although there are hard heart* 
there too. One man may have two suits of 
clothes and a few pounds in the bank, and 
that improves his chance. Human nature is 
the same everywhere.' 

'No; we never marry for anything but 
interest. A position, an establishment, a 
life of idleness and dulness. Did you think 
Anna Rowell loved Ryder himself? ' 
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* I did not think anything about it. It 
was no business of mine. If a man comes to 
me, thinking to show himself off at my 
expense, I give him as good as I get ; but 
his private affairs are his business.' 

* I thought you would have seen that he 
was in love.' 

' No, indeed I did not. If I had supposed 
anything of the sort, I should have suspected 
that his fancy would have alighted elsewhere 
in this house.' 

Ada saw and felt that he meant her, and 
she blushed — actually blushed at a gardener's 
compliment. She was so confused that she 
had nothing ready to say. She did not look 
at Pool either. If she had done, she would 
have known something. 

Just then Percy rushed in. 

' I say. Pool, I want some grapes: quick ! ' 

' Oh! indeed,' said Ada. * And of course 
you will have them.' 

' Let us have no palaver; grapes I want.' 

' Stop, Percy, don't pull them off that way. 
What do you want them for? Is any one 
ill?' 
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' Demblehani is playing Marlborough 
Nomads to-day. I am a player, and I want 
the grapes to eat at half-time. Pool, I want 
you to go with me and play full-back. Get 
ready and let us be off.' 

' I can't go without permission, you know, 
sir.' 

* Don't I permit you ? ' 

Pool looked at Ada but said nothing. 

*I did not know that you added football 
playing to your other accomplishments, Pool,' 
she said* 

*We don't suppose you did,' said Percy. 
'Why should you know. He is a modest 
young man, he does not go spreading his 
own praises all about. He's the best full- 
back I ever saw. I'm driving over in the 
gig. Come along. We'll call at your lodgings 
for your knickers and jersey.' 

* Will you give me permission to go. Miss 
Ada?' 

* Certainly, if you wish it. But it is a 
very undignified pursuit, I think,' said Ada. 

* I know that it is. Miss, I have said 
several times that I would not play again.' 
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'Pool, this is the great match of the 
season. I want particularly to beat the 
Nomads. Come along, do. Carry some of 
these grapes.' 

Pool cast a deprecating glance at Ada as 
he followed Percy out, but she did not look 
at him. 

She was very angry. They had taken 
some of the best bunches of grapes, without 
even asking her permission ; but that was a 
small matter. Just when she was conversing 
with him, he ran away to play football ; to be 
rolled about, and to roll others about, a field. 
He would rather go get mad about a bit of 
inflated leather, than talk with her. That 
made her very angry ; she almost wept with 
rage. He did not love her, that was plain. 
Love her ! He did not even care to talk 
with her. 

In a few minutes Pool came back. She 
was standing just as he left her. 

' If you would rather I stayed at my work, 
I will not go.' 

* Oh, go by all means. Don't let me pre- 
vent you.' 
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He looked at her for an instant before 
replying. 

' Well, I don't neglect my work much, and 
I don't get much pleasure, so I hope you will 
look over it.' 

* What are you talking about, Pool ? I 
don't care whether you go or stay. Go and 
enjoy yourself and please Percy.' 

He went without another word. His 
heart danced within him. 

He had thought that she loved him before, 
but he was sure of it now. He could have 
embraced Percy he felt so glad. A little later 
he did embrace several of the Marlborough 
Nomads rather roughly. For a wonder 
Dembleham won the match, and Percy also 
was in high glee as they drove home. 

Pool really did entertain thoughts of 
marrying Ada Rosslyn. He knew that she 
loved him. He had never asked her to love 
him ; but he was not a man to repulse 
fortune when she wanted to embrace him. 
All that night he was cheerful and gay. 

Soon after Pool had gone, Ada's anger 
began to go. * Why should I be angry ? ' 
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she asked herself. ' I get up when I like, 
and I do as I like when I am up. He has 
to be here at seven every morning, all the 
week round ; no variety in his life, and I am 
selfish enough to wish him to forego his 
pleasure just to please me. Then he did not 
know that he was pleasing me. He would 
be considerably astonished if he knew that I 
would rather listen to him than marry a 
duke, I am sure. He is very painstaking 
and faithful at his work. too. I am a selfish 
girl. I hope that he will not get hurt, and 
that he will shine and be praised.' 

Ada had to argue with herself many a 
time before she could drive all her uneasiness 
away. She could not help thinking that he 
preferred a game of football to pleasing her, 
but she did not let the thought dwell in her 
mind. 

She was ready to meet Percy when he 
returned, all dirty and dishevelled. 

* Well, I hope you are not hurt ? ' she said. 

' Got my shin kicked, and my head knocked, 
and my thumb sprained, that's all. They're 
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nothing. We won. One goal and a try to 
a try.' 

' I hope Pool is not hurt ? I shall want him 
to be at his work to-morrow.' 

'Not he; they might as well run at a 
stone wall as at him. He is just a splendid 
player. If he had not gone we should have 
lost, that's a certainty.' 

Percy went in to wash and dress, and Ada 
rejoined Alice and Mary. 



CHAPTER III 

Edward's affair 

Mr Rosslyn did not say anything further 
to Edward about his engagement to JuUa 
Voss, but Edward knew that it rankled. 
Although he was sorry that he had, in a 
measure, lost his father's good opinion, he 
did not care enough to break off with Julia. 
He thought that in an affair of such moment 
to him, he was quite right in persisting in 
choosing for himself He thought that more 
misery had been caused by taking a parent's 
choice than by choosing independently. 
Edward was young. 
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At length all the countryside knew of it, 
and was talking of it, and expressing opinions 
about it. No one, however, mentioned it to 
him, so that, although he had an idea that 
people discussed his affair, he did not hear 
any of the talk and tales that were going 
about. His brother and sisters did not 
mention it to him ; they dared not. Edward 
was apt to get angry and to speak out 
plainly, and they knew that no talk nor 
advice ever had made him give up his own 
way, or submit his will to another's. 

Alice condemned him altogether. Mary 
was astonished that he had done such a 
thing. Ada said that he was a foolish 
fellow, of course ; but if he loved the girl 
he could have her, he would have to live 
with her himself, so what had they to do 
with it ? Alice declared that she would 
never acknowledge her as a sister, and Percy 
said that he was a fool ; but he was not the 
first nor would he be the last, and she was a 
pretty girl, just like Ada, and so she would 
do. 

Mr and Mrs Voss knew that people were 
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talking the matter over, and were expressing 
opinions of his and of his wife's conduct in 
the affair. Mr Voss was not pleased ; in fact 
he was sorely displeased and troubled. Mrs 
Voss declared that she cared not a jot for all 
the talk ; folks were only envious of Julia's 
good luck, she said. 

Mr Voss did not like the affair at all. He 
told Edward that he would not allow him to 
enter his house if he knew it, so Edward 
went in at the front door and sat with Julia 
in the parlour ; Mr Voss in the kitchen pre- 
tending not to know that Edward was in the 
house. 

Meanwhile Julia was preparing for her 
marriage. Although the fixed time was so 
near, Edward was not sure that he would be 
married at that time ; nay, he felt certain 
that he would put it off to some distant date. 
He loved Julia enough to brave his father's 
anger; but he did not like the prospect of 
living in a small house, and of Julia doing 
her own washing. He did not want to break 
with his family, and leave the Hall and all 
his friends. True, that it would only be for 
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a time, but his father was not sixty and came 
of a long-Uved family. He and Julia might 
be starved to death before his father died. 
He hinted several times to Julia that she 
need not make such great preparations, but 
Julia never took unwelcome hints. There- 
fore, he determined to tell her plainly that 
he would not be married at Christmas. 

^ I think of living in Yorkshire after we 
are married,' he said one evening as they sat 
in Mr Voss' parlour. 

' In Yorkshire ? ' said Julia. What has 
put Yorkshire into your head ? ' 

* Why, we shall have to live somewhere 
away from here, and I shall have to find 
something to do to earn money at. My 
friend Fitzjonathan can very likely find me 
a post in connection with his coal mines. If 
indeed he is not ashamed of me. When a 
man's own family cuts him it is only natural 
that others will do the same. A nice drop 
it will be for me. From young squire to a 
coal seller.' 

' Oh, your father will never let you go do 
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that, he will be all right with us, you will 
see/ said Julia. 

* Oh, certainly, he'll say, my dear son, you 
have chosen just where I desired you to. 
Come to my heart, in fact I'll abdicate my 
place for you. You think my father will 
go into the cottage and let me live at the 
Hall, do you ? You're a woman and so it's 
like you. You think everthing will happen 
just as you want it to do.' 

* Don't be cross, Edward. I will go into 
Yorkshire with you.' 

' And will it be a proper thing for me to 
take you from a comfortable home to live 
amongst a lot of coal pits and colliers ? No 
cob to ride then. Why, you will have to do 
your own housework.' 

' Well, dear, I will put up with it. I will 
do it, and I am sure I will try to make you 
so happy that you will never regret marrying 
me.' 

* I should regret it every time I saw you.' 

* Edward you don't mean it. You are not 
going to leave me after all these years, are 
you ? ' 
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*No, I am not. But I want to wait a 
while longer. I am sure that it will be best 
to wait. I cannot get married now without 
stifling my better judgment and my con- 
science. I will try to reconcile my father to 
it. We are young. If we wait for four 
years I shall only be thirty. You have a 
good home — and in fact there's no earthly 
reason why we should be married at all. 
Certainly not when such disastrous con- 
sequences are certain to follow.' 

* Oh, Edward, you have not talked this way 
before. I was always afraid that your father 
would persuade you to leave me when he 
got to know of it. And where shall I put 
my face ? ' 

' Now, Julia, my father has not persuaded 
me to do anything of the sort. I only want 
to wait. I will marry you, as surely as I live 
I will. I don't want to go away from here 
and live on two hundred a year. I am 
thinking more of you than of myself, I could 
not be happy. I cannot go against my 
conscience. I will try to reconcile my father 
to it ; at any rate so much as to allow us to 
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live at Shipperthwaite Manor, with a comfort- 
able allowance. Am I not worth waiting 
for?' 

* I will wait, Edward, if you think it best. 
People will talk and say that you never will 
marry me at all. I wish you would walk 
with me publicly. It looks so bad passing me 
when we meet as if you did not know me, 
and coming here so slyly too, looks very bad.' 

' I will walk with you from church every 
Sunday, Julia. And we will be married as 
soon as ever my father is reconciled. He 
will be so in time when he sees that I am 
determined not to be turned. 

While this conversation was going on in 
the parlour, a rather different one was going 
on in the kitchen. 

Mr Voss was very uneasy. He lit his 
pipe five times, and of course that is as good 
as saying that he allowed it to go out as 
many times. He got up from his arm chair 
and walked round the table, then he sat down 
and took up his pipe again and tried to read 
the paper backwards, but not being a printer 
he failed and laid it down. 
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* Voss/ said his wife at length, * can't you 
sit still ? I believe youVe got St Vitus 
dance. I knew you'd get something with 
trapesing about in the rain and mist as you 
have been doing lately. I should ha*" told 
you so, but much notice you'd ha' taken of 
me ; it's no use me saying anything about 
anything. Where are you going ? ' 

Mr Voss walked straight into the parlour, 
nearly catching Edward kissing Julia. Both 
stared at Mr Voss as he sat down. 

* Julia, go into the kitchen a bit, will 
you ? ' said he. 

Julia obeyed without a word. 
' Now, Mr Edward, I want some talk with 
you.' 

' Apparently,' said Edward. 

* Mr Edward, I don't want any young 
man's banter. I'm going to tell you some- 
thing about JuHa that'll take the banter out 
of your mouth. I don't like this engage- 
ment. Most men would like it; they'd be 
glad to see their daughter married to a 
young squire. But I've my reasons for not 
liking it, reasons that nobody but wife knows 
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of, an' I haven't told her that I'm going to 
tell you, or I should ha' been talked out of 
it. Well, what now ? ' 

Mrs Voss appeared in the room. 

'Nothing now,' said she, 'only I want you 
in the kitchen a minute.' 

Voss looked despairingly at Edward. 

'Mrs Voss, we are engaged for two 
minutes ; please excuse him,' said Edward. 

Mrs Voss looked at Edward and then at 
Voss. 

'Voss, you'd better go into the kitchen 
and not make fools of us all by talking; 
that's my advice, but you'll not take it, I 
know,' said Mrs Voss. 

' Yes, I think I will,' said Mr Voss rising. 

As his wife turned to go out, Mr Voss 
whispered in Edward's ear, ' Come to me in 
the stable in half-an-hour,' and went out. - 

Julia returned, and Edward tried to be 
merry, but failed. 

Time generally passes quickly with lovers, 
but that half-hour felt uncommonly long to 
Edward. It was over at last, and he left the 
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house and made his way to the stable, where 
he found Mr Voss. 

'Shut the. door, sir,' said Voss, 'and come 
up here. I got out nicely — pretended to 
go look after the old mare. Wife may 
come after me, so let's go to the far end.' 

Edward was frightened by Mr Voss' 
agitation and Mrs Voss' watchfulness. He 
had often told Julia how much alike she 
and his sister Ada were, and had thought 
nothing further of it; but now, recollecting 
Mr Voss' unconquerable opposition to the 
engagement, and, hearing that there was a 
secret about Julia, a horrible suspicion 
crossed his mind. So horrible it was that it 
took his strength away so that he could 
hardly follow Mr Voss to the end of the 
stable. The horses looked round at them as 
they passed the stalls, and Edward almost 
fancied that they knew the secret. He even 
fancied that the great spider on the wall, 
who seemed to have fattened upon dust, 
looked derisively at him. The wisps of horse 
hair hanging against the cobweby wall flashed 
at him as he passed. 
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* Mr Edward/ said Mr Voss, when they 
were in the furthest stall, which was empty, 
* IVe had it on my mind to tell you for a 
long time, but wife, and fear, and one thing 
and another have hindered me. I cannot rest 
without telling. It's only right you should 
know. IVe thought I'd write it on a 
paper and give it you, but it's best not to 
write things on papers, so I haven't done.' 

* Voss, go on ; out with it, man,' said 
Edward, who was leaning against the 
manger. The light of the lantern which Mr 
Voss held between them shone into their 
faces, which both looked ghastly in contrast 
with the surrounding darkness. Mr Voss 
was silent. They could hear no sound but 
the horses chewing their hay, and the 
beating of their own hearts. Yes, Edward 
heard the tick, tick, tick of a death-watch 
close to his head. 

After standing looking at the lantern for a 
minute, Mr Voss raised it aloft and peered 
down the stable from out of the stall. Then 
he put his mouth to Edward's ear and 
whispered. 
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* Her name is no more Voss than yours is/ 

* What is it then ? ' whispered Edward. 
Again Mr Voss peered down the stable 

and under the manger, before he put his Hps 
so close to Edward's ear that they touched 
it. Not even the silent listening spider 
could hear that whisper, but Edward heard 
it, and would have fallen but for the manger 
and the wall. 

* Oh, Lord ! ' he moaned, just once. 

Mr Voss whispered a few more sentences, 
which seemed to relieve Edward somewhat, 
and then proposed that they should go out, 
lest Mrs Voss should come. 

* I'll go first and see that there's nobody 
about,' said Mr Voss, 'and then you can 
come/ 

Mr Voss went to the door, and, not seeing 
anyone, called gently to Edward. 

' Not a word of this, sir. Wife has been 
a bit suspicious, but if she knew I'd toldj I 
do believe she'd murder me. Good-night, 
sir.' 

Edward made no reply. He could not 
wish a man ' Good-night ' after having had 
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his peace of mind destroyed by that man, so 
he turned away without saying a word. 
Before he had gone twenty yards he turned 
back. 

' Does Julia know ? ' he asked. 
' No ; nobody in the world but wife, and 
me, and you.' 



CHAPTER IV 



CONVERSATIONAL 

Most young women like to talk. Secrets 
are more enjoyable after they have been 
passed on from one to another. There is no 
pleasure whatever in possessing a secret if it 
is not told to some one else. You might as 
well possess a mine of gold and never tell 
anyone, as lock a secret in your breast and 
let no one know that you had one there. 

Secrets are very useful things ; it is doubt- 
ful whether or no the world could be managed 
as well as it is if there were no secrets to 
tell. Would there ever be a committee of 
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ladies, formed to carry on any work of 
charity and benevolence, if there were no 
secret scandal to gossip about ? 

Be that as it may ; Alice Rosslyn and 
Mary Brandon generally told their secrets 
one to another, they had confidential chats 
in which they imparted their joys and griefs. 
Ada did not join in these chats, she did not 
tell her great secret, and had only made fun 
of the others so that they had ceased to take 
her into their confidence. Ordinary gossip 
she was ready enough to talk, but confidential 
talks were never begun in her presence. 

One morning, in the second week in 
November, Alice and Mary were walking 
across the park towards the Hall. They 
had been to the Rosslynthorne School. 

* Where in the world were the curates 
that none of them came after us ? ' said 
Alice, laughing. 

* Ah ! I thought that you had missed 
something. Really, Alice, Mr Boomer has 
been paying you marked attentions lately. 
Shall we go back and find him ? ' 

* By all means. • The fact is, Mary, that 
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your poor head is so full of love that you 
fancy everyone's is. Mr Boomer has paid 
me marked attentions for the last five years, 
but your eyes have only opened to love very 
lately. His attentions fall off my heart as 
water runs off the backs of those ducks.' 

* Why not tell the poor man that it is use- 
less for him to waste his time and attentions 
upon you ? ' 

* Time is of no value to a curate, and he is 
naturally polite to the ladies. I heard him 
say so. Is Charlie coming to-day ? ' 

* No ; I believe not. I don't feel satisfied 
about him.' 

* Mary, don't quarrel with your bread and 
butter. Let well alone. Would you feel 
satisfied if he never came near you for three 
months at a time.' 

* Oh, I don't mean that he comes too 
seldom to see me, but I don't feel satis- 
fied that he really loves me.' 

' I suppose that he says he does.' 
' Yes, he says so.' 

*Then believe him and make no trouble 
about it. I suppose that he loves you as 
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much as men generally do love women 
Don't try to find out people's motives, take 
them at their word, you will not often be 
deceived. There is more truth than deceit 
in the world yet.' 

' But you don't know how I love him, 
Alice, or you would understand how I long 
to have him love me myself.' 

* Why, he says that he loves you, and he 
comes to see you every other day. He is 
going to turn his mother out of his house 
and take you in and yet you are not satisfied. 
I think that he is proving his love.' 

' Ah, it may be so, but yesterday he asked 
me how much money I had. Oh, Alice, it 
made my heart ache. I felt that he did not 
love me' 

' What did you tell him ? ' 

* I said that I had an income of two 
thousand pounds a year.' 

^ Did he appear pleased ? ' 

' Yes ; I thought that he did.' 

* Mary, your heart deserves to ache to 
punish your head for being so silly. He 
was chuckling to find that you were poor, so 
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that he would be able to show his love by 
marrying a poor girl. Why, he has twenty 
thousand pounds a year at least, and what 
are your two thousand to his lot? In his 
mind you are penniless. Would you give 
him up if you knew that he did not love 
you?' 

' I could not give him up ; but I should 
die.' 

' Then, Mary, you are simple for troubling 
yourself so. Many women have married 
men whom they knew did not love them ; 
the women have married them because they 
loved them, and felt repaid in being near 
them, and in administering to them, without 
being loved in return.' 

' I could not do that, Alice, I must be 
loved.' 

' I could do it,' said Alice. 

' Do you love Fitzjonathan, Alice ? ' 

' Yes, I do. I know that others think 
that he is a talking bore, but I would listen 
to his talk till I died. I would be his slave ; 
there is not anything I would not do for him 
and I would be repaid in doing it, without 
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being loved. Yet you are troubling yourself 
because you fancy that Charlie does not love, 
you. I cannot sympathise with you at all. 
I think that you ought to be very happy and 
contented. I cannot see that he can prove 
his love in a better way than the one he is 
doing. He has far more reason to fear that 
you love his great lump of gold, than you 
have to fear that he loves your little bit. 
Trust him, and take him at his word. 

* I never thought of his wealth at all.' 

* I don't suppose that you did, then don't 
fear that he thinks of your two mites. Then 
you need not fear that he will like you any 
worse because you have an income. We are 
not to suppose that a man loves a girl who 
has an income less, than he would love a 
girl who has not an income, are we ? ' 

* Well, I'll try to be contented, Alice. I 
am thankful as it is. I never thought that 
he would ever ask me to be his wife.' 

' You are essentially a fearing girl, Mary.' 

* I am. When is Fitzjonathan coming ? ' 

' I am not posted up in his movements. 
If he waits till I ask him to come he will 
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not come for a good many years. I am not 
going to trouble my head and heart about 
him. I see no necessity for me to be married 
at all.' 

* If he comes and proposes you will accept 
him, of course ? ' 

* I do not know that I shall. If he sup- 
poses that he can come to Rosslyn Hall and 
have Miss Rosslyn for the asking for just when 
he likes, he may possibly and probably find 
that he is mistaken. My blood is as blue 
and as proud as his. My father and brothers 
look upon him with a sort of contemptuous 
horror as being a demolishing radical. 
Shall I cause the last male Rosslyns shame- 
ful pain by becoming a radical pariah ? ' 

* Yes, you will do that, Alice, if he asks 
you. I know a little of what a woman will 
do for love.' 

' Pooh, I would strangle love.' 

' Oh, no, you would not. I begin to think 
that you talk as random stuff as Fitzjonathan 
does.' 

' I would not do as much for love as you 
would, Mary. I might love, and wish to be 
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loved, but I would never solicit any man's 
love. I would not go a yard to meet it/ 
' Oh, you talk Alice.' 

* I am a talking woman, Mary. You see 
Fitzjonathan and I are alike even in that 
point. I am also a thorough radical. I 
believe in home rule. I would let the Irish 
go and kick up their rows in Dublin or any 
where else in Ireland, and be glad to get rid 
of them. They are actually stopping, or 
trying to stop, hunting now. Can they do 
anything worse ? I'll tell you what, Mary — 
.1 believe that a man may be a sensible man, 
naturally ; but let him become the owner or 
the occupier of a bit of land and immediately 
he becomes a great fool.' 
' Do you correspond with Fitzjonathan ? ' 
* I never wrote a word to him in my life. 
But really I have qualified myself to be a 
radical's wife, have I not? He said that 
he would come and hunt with us, but I have 
heard nothing yet. If he does, of course I 
shall fall down at his feet and gaze with 
rapture at his ugly face. It is ugly, is it 
not ? ' 
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' Do you think that he is not handsome ? 
I think that Mr Ryder is the plainest man 
whom I know.' 

' Oh, these honourables don't need hand- 
some faces to set them off. They are quite 
good enough without good looks. Of course 
he will be a good foil to me, will he not ? ' 

'Well you looked very well together at 
Scarborough. I saw a great many people 
turn their heads to look at you as you 
walked on the Spa,' said Mary. 

'Don't mention our walk on the Brigg. 
I grind my teeth with mortification every 
time that I think of it.' 

' No, really, Alice, it was an accident. 
They did the best that could be done for 
you.' 

' Change the subject, please ; I am sick 
of Fitzjonathan.' 

'Have you not noticed how strange 
Ada has been lately ? ' 

' No ; I have not seen that she has been 
stranger than usual.' 

' I have thought so. I feel that we did 
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wrong in writing that letter to Fussell. I 
wish that we had not done it.' 

'Pooh, that made no difference. He 
came, saw, and was conquered just the 
same. She would probably have refused 
him by letter if she had received his letter, 
and so he would not have come. Mary, 
I would rather have your gentle loving 
disposition than be the Queen.' 

*Why, you may have it if you try. 
Cultivate it.' 

* I cannot. Ada refused Fussell, and yet 
she loved him all the time. She could not 
accept him at once as you accepted Charlie. 
If Fitzjonathan comes here and makes love 
to me I shall snub him. I cannot help it ; 
although all the time I shall be telling 
myself that Alice Rosslyn is a foolish 
girl and an idiot. I don't want to be so, 
Mary, but I cannot help being so. Shall 
I ask Mr Boomer's advice about my mental 
condition ? ' 

'Would you follow the advice he would 
give ? ' 

' Not far. Do you not believe that 
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parents put their silliest sons into the 
church. Sons who could not earn a living 
at any business are pushed and dragged into 
the church. I would push them out 
quickly.' 

' Really, Alice, you are far in advance of 
your radical friend. I never heard that he 
attacked the church.' 

' Neither do I, only the starch and child- 
ishness in it. There is more life about those 
shouting Methodists than there is amongst 
us droning, drawling church-goers. It is 
really a business with them — it is simply a 
thing to kill time with us.' 

'What is?' 

' The way we spend Sunday. Religion.' 

'Why you know the Methodists become 
as fond of their forms of worship as we do of 
ours, and are much more bigoted,' said 
Mary. 

* And the church is much more respectable 
and better connected, is it not ? So long live 
the church and the landlords, and gardeners. 
Here is Ada with her gardening gloves on^ 
bespattered with dirt all over her.' 
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They had reached the grounds, and Ada 
heard AUce's speech. She turned round to 
them. 

* You have been captivating thfe curates I 
see.' 

* Not at all. We have driven them off the 
field. We have not seen one/ said Alice. 

* That is because I have not been seen in 
Rosslynthorne for some days. Poor fellows, 
they are cast upon beds of languishing 
torment.' 

* If they would compose sermons, or go 
visit widows they would be better employed 
than in languishing for those who despise 
them,' said Alice. 

' Not at all. No one wants to listen to 
their sermons, and no widow wants them 
to go visit her, and eat up her slender store. 
They are neither useful nor ornamental,' said 
Ada. 

* I don't know about being ornamental,' 
said Mary. ' They often are given to being 
awkward and forward, but now and then 
they are useful. Not many days ago, a 
vicar in this county called upon an old 
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woman who did mangling. She was ill 
in bed and concerned that she could not 
get the clothes mangled. The vicar took 
off his coat, set to, and mangled all the 
lot. Imagine the old woman's joy when 
he told her what he had done.' 

* Well, I have not a practical acquaintance 
with mangled clothes ; but I can imagine the 
horror of the people to whom the clothes 
belonged when they took the clothes out 
of the basket ; imagine how beautifully 
straight they would be folded and laid in 
the basket ; imagine how many buttons 
would be broken and crushed off : imagine 
the number of creases, and imagine the 
people vowing that old Betty should 
never mangle another article for them. 
Can you imagine all those imaginations ? ' 
said Ada. 

* Imagine Mr Boomer folding linen,' said 
Alice. ' He is good at folding a white 
tie round his neck — but then imagine the 
time that he spends before his glass doing 
it. Imagine the length of time that his 
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visit lasted if he were as long folding every 
article as he is putting on his tie.' 

* Oh, cease the imaginations/ said Mary. 
* All clergymen are not Rosslynthorne 
curates. There are handy, muscular chris- 
tians, as well as starched and gloved ones.' 

* Where? We never had a curate who 
dare ride a horse.' 

*Nor one who thought anything of a 
flower, only to think how nice it would 
look under his chin. Nor one who cared 
for grapes or peaches, except to eat them^' 
said Ada. 

'We never had a cricket playing, nor a 
shooting, nor a hunting, nor a rowing curate 
yet,' said Alice. 'We once had a lawn 
tennis playing curate, and he played as 
well as his grandmother could have done, 
no better. Yet we must have had dozens 
of curates during the last ten years.' 

' They do not stay long, at anyrate ; not 
even the little work and less pay, combined 
with the society of the ladies at the Hall, 
can keep them,' said Ada. 

'You forget, Ada,' said Mary, 'Mr Boomer 
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stays well. He cannot leave as long as 
Alice goes and sits before him every Sunday. 
Poor man, how I pity him every time he 
ascends that desk, and looks down upon 
Alice's admiring face. What agony it 
causes him.' 

* Oh, pray, let us go in,' said Alice, 
'before I am demented.' 



CHAPTER V 



SIR ROBERT BASSFORD, BART. 

The next day, Tuesday, the meet was at 
Bradstone, three miles away from Rosslyn 
Hall. Mr Rosslyn was on the Bench, and 
neither Edward, Ada, nor Mary eared to 
go hunting, so that only Alice and Percy 
went from Rosslyn Hall. 

As they went through the park gates 
they met two gentlemen passing on the 
road: one was a neighbouring squire, Mr 
Wintor, and the other was his friend. 

'Good-morning,' said Mr Wintor, *you 
have a poor turn-out this morning.' 
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' Yes, sir,' said Percy, ' Mr Rosslyn is 
engaged deporting injured innocents to the 
stocks, and the others have reasons of their 
own for staying at home, I suppose.' 

Mr Wintor laughed, and said that he had 
hoped that there would be a good meet for 
his friend to see; but he was pleased to see 
Miss Rosslyn was going, as his friend was 
bound to see a splendid bit of riding. With 
that he introduced his friend as Sir Robert 
Bassford, Bart., of Bassford, Scantshire. 

Sir Robert bowed and drew alongside of 
Alice ; Percy and Mr Wintor riding a-head. 

Alice felt a peculiar sensation. She was 
accustomed to moving in the best society 
and was not generally bashful and diffident ; 
but every time she looked at this man and 
met his gaze she felt confused and foolish. 
She had never felt so in her life — not even 
when Fitzjonathan had been nearly declaring 
his love ; she had felt a little of the sensation 
once or twice at those times, but only a little. 
Sir Robert made no scruple of gazing at her 
in rather an impudent way, she thought. 
She could not help keeping glancing at him, 
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for a master. Pray, did you learn to ride 
from his tuition ? ' 

* No, I did not. I believe that you are 
talking nonsense. You are a first-rate 
hunter, I have no doubt.' 

' Miss Rosslyn, look at me, don't keep 
glancing at me, and you will see whether 
I am a hunter or not.' 

Alice looked at him and could not repress 
a smile, his style of riding was between a 
farmer's jog and a butcher boy's trot, 

' You do not sit your horse in the ortho- 
dox fashion, certainly.' 

' And I have a horrible sense of insecurity 
every time I approach a fence. To be 
candid with you, I do not enjoy hunting 
nor any outdoor sports at all.' 

' Indeed,' said Ahce. * But you look 
, quite weather-beaten.' 

'Ah, that is with exposure to the salt 
water and the winds.' 

' Oh, I see you are a sailor. I do not 
wonder at you not enjoying hunting.' 

'And yet I have ridden on horseback 
more thousands of miles, than you have 
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hundreds, I daresay, during the last seven 
months.' 

* Indeed!' said AKce, whose diflSdence had 
vanished. 

' Yes ; and I was over twenty before I ever 
hunted, or discharged a gun at all, and yet I 
have lived for a week together entirely upon 
what game I and my guide could shoot.' 

* You must be an explorer.' 

* I am a man with a hobby. Pray, do 
not despise me because my hobby is not 
hunting nor sporting. I am a geologist. 
I have spent the last spring and summer 
in the Rocky Mountains in America, more 
intent upon using my hammer than my gun. 
Have you no interest in geology ? ' 

' Not very much ; fancy me poking about 
amongst stones and fossils,' said Alice, 
laughing. 

* Fancy an awkward fellow like me making 
at a fence to the imminent danger of 
breaking my neck, I positively assert that 
I was only induced to come by the prospect 
of seeing Miss Rosslyn. I heard so much 
of that lady's fame that I was anxious to see 
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her, as we are anxious to see any celebrated 
character.' 

' But where did you hear of her ? ' said 
Alice. 'Her fame surely has not reached 
the Rocky Mountains. There are scores of 
lady riders much better than I in every 
county. I never know that I am riding 
well, I never think of anything but keeping 
up with the hounds.' 

' Then you will even forget me as soon as 
you are off? ' 

* Certainly. Why should I think of you?' 

* I will go back to the Rockies at once.' 

* I asked you where you heard of Miss 
Rosslyn ? ' 

' I heard that the navvies were finding 
fossils in the tunnel over against Wintor's 
place, so I came to see them and I heard of 
you from Wintor. I was an amateur navvy 
yesterday. There are some splendid speci- 
mens certainly in the cutting, but nothing 
new. America is the place for new things. 
Have you been in America ? ' 

*No.' 

' Ah ! you should go. It is a magnificent 
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country. Switzerland is not to be compared 
with California.' 

* But I cannot understand that you are 
such a poor rider after riding so much there.' 

* There are no fences there. I can stick 
on to my horse well enough; but I feel no 
pleasure in riding for its own sake. The 
excitement of hunting is nothing to me.' 

If Alice had heard Charlie Rowell say that 
he had no pleasure in hunting, she would 
have called him a poor foolish fellow at once ; 
but she heard this Sir Robert Bassford, 
Bart., whom she had known for twenty 
minutes, declare that he felt no pleasure in 
hunting, and he actually rose in her estima- 
tion for it. Here was a man of science 
whose soul was intent upon great aims — 
aims so high that even the delights of hunt- 
ing were too low for it. Great minds are 
always calm and equable — incapable of ex- 
citement, Alice thought. Are they ? 

By-and-bye they fell in with others going 
to the meet, and the conversation was 
stopped. The serious business of hunting 
began. Alice was not in at the death, al- 
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though three foxes were killed ; she did not 
ride with her usual dash and energy at all ; 
she was too conscious of Sir Robert for that. 
She wanted him to see her, and she did not 
want him to think that she was a frivolous 
girl with a mind that could be content with 
the excitement of hunting. Sir Robert did 
not seem disappointed that she showed no 
great hunting prowess ; he seemed to be 
content for her to stay pretty close to him. 

They had a short spin of twenty minutes, 
and then a spin of a good hour — a straight 
across country run which tired Sir Robert ; 
he wanted to give up. Percy wanted to 
have another run ; Alice did not say any- 
thing, but she felt in her heart that she 
would rather jog home in Sir Robert's com- 
pany than see a dozen foxes killed. She 
had never felt such a foolish school-missish 
feeling before. She was ashamed of herself 
for the feeling, but that did not drive it 
away. She had not fallen so low, however, 
as to say that she wanted to give up, not 
she. Sir Robert looked at her, and she 
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looked at the covert in which the dogs were. 
He agreed to try another run. 

The dogs chopped one fox, and ran another 
down in ten minutes after he broke, so then 
they gave up. 

* How far are we from home?' said Sir 
Robert as they got on to a road. 

* Rather more than six miles,' said Mr 
Wintor. ' I am sorry that there has been 
such poor sport. Only one run worth calling 
a run.' 

' It has been quite enough for me,' said 
Sir Robert. 

' Are you a football player. Sir Robert ? ' 
said Percy, ' or have you ever been ? ' 

' Sir Robert is a scientific man,' said Mr 
Wintor ; * geology is his great forte.' 

' Oh, indeed,' said Percy. ' We — that is, 
the Dembleham Club — have a good match 
on next Saturday, if you care to see it. 
Talking of geology reminds me of the sand- 
pit just outside the park ; there are heaps of 
queer things in it — pebbles and fossils, I 
suppose. Come over to-morrow. Sir Robert, 
and we'll go to the pit together.' 
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* I thank you ; I shall be very glad to 
come. At what hour will you be at liberty?' 

' Any time will suit me. Make it con- 
venient to yourself.' 

' I am afraid that I shall be considerably 
weary to-morrow/ said Sir Robert, as Percy 
and Mr Wintor drew a-head. 

* Oh, I hope not,' said Alice. 

Sir Robert had gazed at Alice in the 
morning as they rode to the meet, and he had 
gazed at her as often as he could during the 
day. He rode by her side now in the after- 
noon, and in consequence of the failing light, 
probably, he was more intent upon seeing 
her face than before. She did look very 
pretty — her cheeks were red with exercise, 
and her eyes were bright with excitement. 
Her tall hat, too, suited her very well ; she 
had often been told that she would have 
made a very handsome man. She knew 
that Sir Robert could not choose but gaze 
upon her face, and she felt rather pleased 
that it was so. He had been outside civilisa- 
tion and had seen very few women for a long 
time, until he had nearly forgotten his man- 
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ners, she thought ; but down in her heart 
she felt that there was something else. She 
had heard of love at first sight, and believed 
that here was an example of such love. She 
knew that she loved him, and she believed 
that he loved her. 

* Do you intend going to America again ? ' 
she asked. 

* I don't know. Not to North America ; 
but I have thought of going to South 
America — amongst the Andes. My mother 
was not well a few weeks ago and desired 
me to return, or I should not have been in 
England now. I purposed going to the 
South Sea Islands this winter.' 

'You are a very fortunate individual, 
Sir Eobert' 

' I believe that I am. Miss Rosslyn. I 
think myself very fortunate in meeting with 
you to-day.' 

'But I meant in being able to travel 
about the world.' 

'Oh, I am young yet! I shall settle 
down in due time. The expense of travel- 
ling is not so great as the expense of 
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hunting, say, or shooting. My lonely 
wanderings are very inexpensive. My 
mother does not like me being away so 
long, though.' 

' Have you any sisters ? ' 

* No ; I have only a brother. He is a 
cripple, poor fellow, and writes poetry which 
seems to please no one but himself. My 
place is in Scantshire. Do you ever visit 
that county ? ' 

*No. I suppose that you had many 
adventures with wild beasts ? ' 

'Not many. I am no hunter. I did 
not seek them, and I found that they did 
not seek me. I don't think that grizzly 
bears and panthers are nearly so numerous 
as they once were. Does not your brother 
travel ? ' 

* No ; he stays at home and attends to the 
estate business. My father is a tory of the 
old school, you know, a county magistrate, 
and a believer in the good old ways which 
have done well so long that they may be 
expected to do well a little longer. He 
hates America and its competition. Pray 
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don't mention America to him if you visit 
us/ 

*Ah, well. I am a tory, Miss Rosslyn, 
but I have sense enough to know that the 
old ways will not do well any longer. We 
might copy some of the American institu- 
tions with great advantage, I think. Your 
brother should go see some of the farms in 
the West. Lots of young men are going 
out there to settle.' 

* My brother will never settle in America — 
that is, my elder brother. I do not know 
what Percy will do, I am sure. He thinks 
of nothing but cricket in summer and foot- 
ball in winter.' 

* I am afraid that there are more than he 
let such things occupy their attention. I 
was astonished to meet such a lot of young 
Englishmen, who had received a good edu- 
cation, roughing it out West. I found that 
a good education helps a man through the 
rough paths of life even.' 

' I have no doubt of it.' 

It was nearly dark, and they were riding 
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very near together. Mr Wintor and Percy- 
were out of sight and hearing. 

She raised her eyes to his, as he bent his 
head towards her, and saw a look in his eyes 
that made her heart beat fast. 

' Shall I see you if I come over to-morrow?' 

'Very probably. I shall not shun you.' 

* Then we can go and see this great pit 
together. There will be nothing else worth 
looking at, I suppose.' 

* I don't suppose that there will. I felt 
indignant with Percy the moment he pro- 
posed it.' 

* Oh, that was too bad. I blessed him 
unawares, for he thereby gave me another 
opportunity of seeing you.' 

'Sir Robert, we really must ride faster, 
or we shall be late for dinner.' 

* I don't care for dinner. I am accustomed 
to long fasts.' 

' But I am not.' 

* Then we will push on.' 

They soon overtook Mr Wintor and 
Percy, and rode forward to the park gates 
without many words being spoken. They 
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parted at the gates with a mere 'Good- 
night!' 

' Rum fellow that Sir Robert/ said Percy, 
guess we'll gull him with the pit to- 
morrow. Won't he look wise over the 
pebbles and fish bones ? What is the use 
of a scientific man talking and droning about 
paleozoic and tertiary and such stuflP, which 
is of no good to any one ? There is more 
science in cricket than in all his chippings.' 

' Percy, do not make an ass of yourself 
before him.' 

* Alice, that is impossible ; I was made an 
ass years ago. That fellow in the tale who 
had ass' ears, was in a happy state compared 
to a fellow who has ass' brains.' 

' If you keep your mouth shut, no one will 
know what sort of brains you have.' 

* Keep my mouth shut ! what's the good 
of having a mouth ? I'll tell Charlie Rowell 
how I gulled him as soon as he's married. 
What's the good of making an ass of a fellow 
if no one knows but yourself? No good at 
all' 

' You did not gull him, as you say, nor 
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make an ass of him either. Do be quiet/ 
said Alice. 

*Yes; you didn't say "do be quiet" to 
that scientific dictionary just now. I would 
not be led away by one of Bohn's scientific 
series if I were you.' 

Alice made no reply, and they were soon 
in the yard, where the grooms were waiting 
for them. 

When Alice was dressed for dinner, she 
dismissed her maid, sat down before her 
glass and gazed at her face. 

' Alice Rosslyn,' she said, not aloud, * are 
you going to fall in love with Sir Robert 
Bassford ? Remember that he is a stranger 
to you. Good and true men do not gaze at 
a girl, the first time that they meet her, 
as he gazed at me to-day. He is either an 
impudent man, or he has a peculiar manner. 
Alice, remember your old love, Fitzjonathan, 
and be ashamed of yourself for looking for- 
ward so eagerly to seeing Sir Robert again 
to-morrow. You are an infatuated creature. 
Remember that Fitzjonathan promised to 
come hunt with you and to say something. 
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Have faith and wait. Don't say that you 
would rather see Sir Robert Bassford than a 
dozen Fitzjonathans. He probably is a 
lady killer. How many has he killed in 
America? Alice you never felt before as 
you felt an hour ago. Do not throw 
Fitzjonathan up so easily, especially after 
becoming a radical to suit him.' 

The gong sounded and Alice went down 
to dinner. 

' Who had you at the meet to-day ? ' said 
Mr Rosslyn as they sat at table. 

' Oh, the usual meet; fact, rather less than 
the usual meet. Lord Limber, Mr Riverton, 
Mr Wintor were there of course,' said Percy; 
'and Mr Wintor had a stranger with him, 
I had nearly forgotten him, although I in- 
vited him here to-morrow.' 

' Indeed ; who was he ? ' said Mr Rosslyn. 

' Sir Robert somebody from the Rocky 
Mountains. Alice, what is his name ? ' said 
Percy. 

' Sir Robert Bassford.' 

'That is it. He is a geologist, papa; a 
clever fellow who spends his summer chip- 
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ping the Rocky Mountains into bits. He's 
a poor hunter, and I can't see that a man 
who has not brains enough to hunt can have 
brains for anything else. I proposed that he 
should come and examine the sand-pit out- 
side the park, there are lots of fossils in it,' 
said Percy. 

* Nonsense, Percy. You are old enough 
to be ashamed to make such an ass of 
yourself 

* Papa, I should like to know why every 
one who addresses me makes use of that 
very objectionable word, ass. Is my voice 
very musical, Ada ? ' 

' Oh, very.' 

' I have seen the name of Sir R. Bassford 
in the papers several times,' said Edward. 
^He reads papers before the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society or the British Association, 
or one of those societies.' 

* I knew a Sir Robert Bassford when I 
was a young man,' said Mr Rosslyn, *I 
shall be glad to see if this is the same.' 

'This is a young man, papa,' said Alice. 
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'Probably the son of the Sir Robert 
whom I knew.' 

'At anyrate, he's a merry fellow, who 
laughs as hard when he gets a roll himself 
as when anyone else does,' said Percy. 

' That is to say that he never laughs at 
all,' said Ada. 

' I heard a great laugh two fields behind 
me,' said Percy. ' There's that Sir Robert 
off again, I thought. But a fellow who has 
fought with bears and red Indians takes fox 
hunting as child's play. I did not see much 
of him, though. He was always in the rear, 
and Alice kept with him, as she did all day.' 

' His conversation upon America was 
certainly very interesting to me,' said Alice, 
at whom they all looked. ' But I had no 
wish to prevent anyone else hearing it.' 

' Ah ! I suppose he condemned America,' 
said Mr Rosslyn. 

' On the contrary, he praised America.' 

' Ah, well, he's right, perhaps. The 
Americans are ruining this country, but 
they overshadow the world.' 

* What sort of man is he ? ' said Ada. 
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' He is a young man, very much sunburnt. 
You will see him to-morrow. He came over 
to see some fossils which they found in the 
railway tunnel over against Wintor's place/ 
said Percy ; * but he will be more astonished 
with the fossils which he will find in the 
sand-pit.' 



CHAPTEE VI 



THE SAND-PIT 

The next day dawned bright and clear. A 
white frost covered the grass, and lay upon 
the roofs, and a slight haze filled the air. 
The sun shone brightly, and the air was so 
still that very distant sounds could be heard. 

' My word,' said Percy, at breakfast, ' if 
this frost continues we shall be skating in 
three days.' 

' With roller skates,' said Edward. 

' No ; real ice on the river. It is freezing 
hard.' 
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' A mere white frost. There will be no 
hard frost this winter/ said Edward. 

' How do you know ? Have you turned 
weather prophet ? ' said Percy — ' " Pro- 
phecies by Edward Rosslyn, Esquire, illus- 
trated."' 

* Well, you will see that you will not skate 
on ice this winter,' said Edward. * There 
was thunder and lightning a few days since, 
and I have noticed that thunder and light- 
ning in October and November are followed 
by rough, wet weather — never by still, frosty 
weather. It is no prophecy, merely observa- 
tion.' 

' Hang it, there was no skating last year 
either. A fellow tires of hunting and foot- 
ball. Besides, I was lamed early in the 
season last year, and could not even play 
football. It is almost enough to make one 
take to geology. By the way, that reminds 
me that I have not got the pit ready for the 
scientific one yet,' said Percy. 

' Got the pit ready ! What do you mean?' 
said Alice. 

' Suppose I throw in some old bones and 
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pieces of burnt coal, will you tell him where 
they came from ? ' said Percy. 

* I don't suppose that he would need 
telling,' said Alice. * A man who has been 
over half the world is not likely to be puzzled 
in a sand-pit.' 

' Oh, but you don't know that pit as I do. 
I tell you that the martins turn out some 
curious things. I am a man of observation, 
although you seem to be ignorant of the fact. 
If he finds some remarkable fossils, don't be- 
gin laughing, and we will have that old pit 
read about before the learned societies.' 

' Nonsense, Percy,' said Alice, ' you must 
not play a joke.' 

^ Now, Alice, don't you turn away from 
a joke. Your conscience is not clear enough 
for that, you know.' 

' Pray let us have a joke,' said Ada. * Life 
is very monotonous here.' 

' I'll enliven the monotony a little. He's 
a sharp fellow, but you'll see that the Eton 
boy can puzzle him. Only don't spoil it by 
laughing too soon.' 

' What are you talking about, Percy ? ' 
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said Mr Rosslyn, looking over both the 
Tillies and his spectacles at once. 

' Only anticipating the pleasure which we 
shall have in listening to Sir Robert's ex- 
position of the fossils of the sand-pit.' 

'Ugh!' said Mr Rosslyn, going back to 
the Times. 

They rose from the table and the girls 
betook themselves to their morning's occupa- 
tion. Alice and Mary, to their fancy work, 
and Ada to the vines and flowers. 

Percy was busy at the sand-pit for half-an- 
hour, and then had a hard pull on the river. 

' Is this Sir Robert an agreeable man, 
Alice ?' said Mary, as they sat in the morning 
room. 

' I never listened to a more agreeable 
man, although he has a disagreeable way 
of looking straight into one's face all the 
time.' 

' He is a single man, I suppose ?' 

' I really don't know. I took that for 
granted. He never mentioned his wife if he 
had one.' 

' Will you ask him to stay dinner ? ' 
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' Certainly. Papa will enjoy his conver- 
sation I am sure. So will Edward, or he 
would if he were not so gloomy and sad.' 

'I think that Edward has trouble on 
his mind. I never saw anyone change as 
much as he has done.' 

' He has got himself into a serious scrape 
and does not know how to get out of it, I 
suspect,' said Alice. 

' Poor Edward ! I cannot understand 
him. Sometimes he is quite light-hearted. 
I think that he has been rather more like 
his old self the last few days than he has 
been for a month past.' 

' I have thought so too. He would be 
better if he would hunt more, and mix in 
society more. He troubles about estate 
business with Mr Brown, and I don't suppose 
the estate business is flourishing at present ; 
rents are bad to get in from the farmers. But 
there is no cause for anxiety, I am sure. 
Edward's future is secure. Percy ought to 
be anxious if any one should.' 

' Percy anxious ! ' said Mary. It is not 
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possible. What is he going to do this 
morning in the sand-pit ? ' 

* I don't know. Some foolish trick, I 
daresay.' 

' Really, Alice; don't you want Sir Robert 
to be joked with ? ' 

' I don't care, of course. I daresay that 
he will turn the joke upon the joker.' 

' I hope that Percy will make some fun 
for us. We shall go to the pit with them, 
I suppose.' 

' I suppose so.' 

Just before mid-day Sir Robert arrived 
at Rosslyn Hall. He was introduced to 
Mr Rosslyn, who came from the library 
into the hall purposely to see him. 

' I knew a Sir Robert Bass ford, over thirty 
years ago, at Oxford,' said Mr Rosslyn. 

* That would be my father.' 

* Oh, indeed ! He was rather like you, 
more in body than face, though. I suppose 
that he is not living now ? ' 

' No ; he died when I was quite a child. 
I have only a very shadowy recollection of 
him.' 
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* Ah, poor man ! We were only mere 
acquaintances, not intimate at all. Hearing 
the name again brought up the memory of 
old times. His father must have died 
young, too, as he was Sir Robert when I 
knew him.' 

' Yes ; my grandfather was thirty-three, 
and ray father thirty-two, when they died. 
We are not a race of long livers.' 

' Rather singular,' said Mr Rosslyn. Ah, 
here are my daughter and niece.' 

Sir Robert turned to Alice and Mary, 
and, during the greetings, Mr Rosslyn 
quietly went back to the library. 

Immediately afterwards Ada and Percy 
entered the hall. 

' Good-morning, Sir Robert. Allow me 
to introduce my youngest sister — Miss Ada 
Rosslyn, Sir Robert Bassford. I presume 
that my cousin has been introduced ? ' 

' I have enjoyed that honour, Mr Percy.' 

' Quite right. Well, I suppose that you 
are dying to go see this wonderful sand-pit?' 

' Oh, not at all. I do not expect to dis- 
cover very many extraordinary things in it.' 
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*Ah, well, don't go if you are at all 
sceptical. I shall enjoy the honour of 
making the discoveries known myself If 
you will trouble to go make them I will allow 
you to reap the fame — lasting fame/ said 
Percy. 

Percy slightly turned his head and winked 
a little wink at Ada, who could not help 
laughing; Ada's laugh caused Mary to 
laugh, and as Sir Robert then began to 
smile, Alice laughed also. The only one of 
the party who was serious was Percy. 

* What are you laughing at ? ' he asked. 
* If this pit had been three thousand miles 
away, it would be a most wonderful place; 
but because it is close to our doors it is 
nothing. I assure you that it is so full of 
bones of extinct animals, that you will think 
that Noah's ark was wrecked there during 
the Deluge. Oh, yes, laugh, you don't look 
jidiculous at all.' 

'Mr Percy, I really must beg of you to 
accompany me in my next journey,' said Sir 
Robert. 
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' Thank you, Sir Robert. Where do j^ou 
intend to go to ? ' 
' To the Andes.' 

'Then I must decline. That journey is 
too short for me. Central Africa, or the 
very middle of Asia are the shortest journeys 
that I intend to take.' 

* Pray let us go see this pit first,' said 
Mary. *The journey there will be far 
enough for us, will it not?' 

' By all means, let us see the pit,' said 
Sir Robert, *Mr Percy, will you lead the 
way, please ? ' 

* With the greatest pleasure.' 

' It is quite a pleasure to be out in such 
beautiful weather,' said Mary, as they 
entered the park. 

* It is, indeed,' said Sir Robert. 

* I suppose that the climate of America is 
much more enjoyable than our English one,' 
said Alice. 

' I don't think it is, on the whole. You 
know that the weather of the last few 
years in England has been abnormal. The 
changes in temperature are sudden and great 
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in America. The extremes of heat and cold, 
too, are very wide apart.' 

* Ah ! the climate of this country has 
altered a little since the animals, whose 
remains we shall find in the pit, lived,' said 
Percy. ' Was there not a period of ice. Sir 
Robert?' 

' There was.' 

* It was a pity that there was no one to 
skate then. These animals had it all to 
themselves,' said Percy. 

' I am glad to hear that you have acquired 
a Kttle knowledge of geology, amongst all 
your athletic exercises.' 

* I am well up in fossil remains. Sir 
Robert. I know the names of all the 
fossils we are going to unearth. Ah ! here 
is Edward,' as Edward overtook them. 

' Hallo ! ' said Edward, ' what's the matter 
now ? ' 

' We are scientific this morning, Edward. 
Sir Robert Bassford, Mr Edward Rosslyn.' 

Sir Robert and Edward shook hands, and 
the others stood round them. 

'We are going to the old sand-pit. 
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Edward,' said Ada. ' Percy says that there 
are fossil remains in it, so we are going 
exploring.' 

* Oh, there are remains in it — shells and 
so forth. I have often seen them myself. 
I will go with you. The grass is too wet 
to walk on ; we must go by the footpath and 
through the little gate.' 

* Are you convinced now ? ' said Percy, in 
triumph. 

^ Not more than we were before,' said 
Ada; 'your word was good enough, Percy.' 

' I am afraid that some one will have been 
and discovered the treasures before we get 
there : let us hurry along,' said Mary. 

Just after crossing the bridge, they turned 
into a footpath to the left. The footpath 
being narrow, they were obliged to walk 
singly, one after another. Percy went first, 
then Ada, then Mary, then Alice, and partly 
by the side of her, and partly behind her, 
walked Sir Robert — where the grass was 
long, he walked behind her; and where it 
was short, he walked by the side of her. 
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His changing places so often amused^dward^ 
who was last of all. 

A walk of ten minutes from the roadway 
brought them to the little gate in the park 
fence. Going through, they were at the pit 
in twenty seconds. The pit was rather deep, 
and was entered by a sloping cart road. No 
one was near — in fact, very few people ever 
went near it. 

' You see the holes that the martins make 
to build their nests in,' said Percy. ' Now, 
if you go and search amongst the sand, 
underneath those holes, you will find some 
extraordinary things. Looks as if the 
martins scratch them out of the sand.' 

' People do not often come near, do they ? ' 
said Sir Robert. 

* Very seldom,' said Edward. 

* There has been some one in the pit not 
many hours since. My wild life in the west 
has sharpened my senses a little,' said Sir 
Robert. 

^ Oh, the keepers and the labourers come 
about. Tiffin comes past every morning, or 
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ought to do,' said Percy. 'But let us go 
into the pit/ 

They all went down the cart way to the 
bottom of the pit. 

' Now, Sir Robert. I am not selfish, you 
shall have the honour of discovering the 
fossils yourself Just turn the sand about, 
please,' said Percy. 

Sir Robert and Percy began to stir the 
sand about with sticks. The others stood 
watching with expectant smiles on their 
faces. 

' What's this ?' said Sir Robert, lifting up 
a bird's nest with four eggs in it, all turned 
to stone. 

* And this ? ' said Percy, holding up a 
long stocking, likewise turned to stone. 
' Are you convinced now ? ' turning to the 
spectators. 

They all burst out laughing so that the 
old pit re-echoed with their shouts. 

* Here is a rabbit, and a glove, and a most 
extraordinary thing, impossible for an 
unscientific person to describe it,' said Percy. 
' Pray what is it. Sir Robert ? ' 
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Sir Robert was laughing as hard as the 
rest, — even Percy could not help smiling. 

* Shall the discovery be made known, Sir 
Robert ? ' said he. * Ah, here is the most 
wonderful thing of all,' as he held up a stone 
cat. 

' Feel the weight of it,' said he. * Solid 
stone — actually fossilized in the very act of 
washing her face, paw up, complete, you see. 
Really this must have been an extraordinary 
country. Pompeii was nothing to it, or 
Rocky Mountains either.' 

* Quite right, Percy,' said Sir Robert. 
' This is a most extraordinary place, I am 
sure. I cannot imagine how the things got 
here. It really is astounding to think that 
such little birds as sand martins have power 
to scratch such heavy, bulky things out of 
those little holes. No one but a genius 
would ever have thought of such a thing.' 

Percy began to laugh, ^ and they all 
followed his example, and again the sides 
of the old pit rang with shouts of mirth. 

' But what are the things really ? ' asked 
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Sir Robert, when they had exhausted them- 
selves. 

' Sir Robert is a geologist, and we are 
mere hunters,' said Percy. 

* Come out, come out,' said Edward. 'The 
side is falling.' 

Percy had just time to gather up the 
treasures and rush after the others, before 
the side of the pit fell down, covering the 
place where they had stood with two or 
three feet thickness of sand. 

' My word, Percy, if those precious things 
had been lost, you would have been in pur- 
gatory,' said Edward. 

' They are petrified things from the drop- 
ping well at Knaresborough, Sir Robert,' said 
Alice, as Percy placed them upon the grass. 

' However did you induce Mrs Bates to 
let you have them, Percy ? ' said Ada. ' She 
is uncommonly proud of them.' 

' I told her that they were going to be 
examined by a . great man, and that I would 
answer for their safety. Have you ever 
been to the dropping well. Sir Robert ? ' 
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' Never. They are extraordinary things. 
Do they put them into the water ? ' 

' The water drips over the face of a large 
rock, and the things to be petrified are hung 
so that the water drops on to thein, and 
leaves a deposit of limestone on them,' said 
Percy. ' Help me to carry them back ; they 
are heavy.' 

' I will certainly assist you,' said Sir 
Robert. ' I never had such a half-hour's fun 
in my life. I shall ask Mr Rosslyn to allow 
you to go with me next spring.' 

* What ! and miss the cricket ? Never,' 
said Percy, as they started back with the 
fossils. 

' You are an original genius ; you would 
be certain to make some great discovery,' 
said Sir Robert. 

' And let you get all the fame ? I am too 
unselfish to be a geologist's companion, I am 
afraid.' 

They had great fun going back, to judge 
by the noise they made. When they arrived 
at the Hall, Ada asked Sir Robert to look 
at her flowers, vines, and peaches. 
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' I have got a tea plant, and a small orange 
tree/ she said. 

* Have you a tobacco plant ? ' 
'No.' 

* I will send you one when I return home.' 
' Thank you, Sir Robert.' 

A pleasant hour was spent in the glass- 
houses, by the whole party. Ada took care 
to talk to Sir Robert, and as the others were 
all making fun, he talked to her. Ada could 
not help glancing at Pool to see if he were 
jealous, she hoped that he was, as she had 
not punished him enough yet for leaving her 
to play football. 

As they went back to the Hall, Alice 
asked Sir Robert to stay dinner. After 
several lame excuses, as not being dressed, 
Mr Wintor expecting him back to dinner, 
and so on, he consented. 

' Well, how many specimens did you find 
in the sand-pit. Sir Robert?' asked Mr 
Rosslyn at dinner. 

* I never saw more extraordinary things 
in my life, Mr Rosslyn. I was astounded,' 
said Sir Robert. 
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^ You astonish me. Fossils in this neigh- 
bourhood ? ' 

' And the most surprising thing was that 
they were remains of species still existing ; 
in fact, although hard as stone, they were 
quite recent in formation,' said Sir Robert. 
We have them safe.' 

' Quite right. But I cannot understand 
why they have not been found before now. 
Ah ! I suspect some joke has been played 
upon you. Sir Robert,' said Mr Rosslyn, as 
they all began to laugh. 

' I never enjoyed a joke so much in my 
life, Mr Rosslyn. I have to thank Percy for 
a very merry day. It would have been a 
dull one at Wintor's.' 

' Percy was at the bottom of it, was he ? 
I should not have thought that he would 
have been at the trouble.' 

* But, papa, he was at the trouble of carry- 
ing Mrs Bates' petrified animals to the pit 
and covering them over,' said Ada. 

'Ha! ha! ha! well done, Percy; and Sir 
Robert was astounded with the fossils ? ' said 
Mr Rosslyn laughing. 
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'You should have seen his face when he 
found the bird's nest, papa, it was a picture,' 
said Percy. 

' I certainly thought for a moment that I 
had found something. But as soon as I saw 
what it was, I knew that there was a joke 
afoot, and a very good joke too. I have 
been proposing that Percy should go with 
me to the Andes next spring, Mr Rosslyn, 
but he seems to prefer cricket.' 

' Ah ! Percy is yet young and simple. I 
would much rather that he would go with 
you than run about the country spending his 
days on cricket-grounds,' said Mr Rosslyn. 

' Then, if you'll come over to my place for 
a few days, Percy, I will undertake to in- 
fuse the necessary amount of enthusiasm 
into you,' said Sir Robert. 

Percy smiled, but made no reply. 

* I would go, Percy,' said Edward. * No- 
thing enlarges the mind as much as travel- 
ling. The countries and men you will see 
will be new and extraordinary to you.' 

' I need not go to the Andes to see ex- 
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traordinary men,' said Percy. * I saw an 
extraordinary sight this morning.' 

' What was it ? ' said Mr Rosslyn. 

' It was a new cure for colic, stomach 
ache, and kindred complaints. I am sure 
that the Red Indians have no simpler or 
better cure. When I went into Bates' for 
the fossils, I thought that there was no one 
in, and so I was going out. As I turned to 
the door, I heard a voice ask me what I 
wanted. I turned again pretty sharp, and 
there, in the space between the old tall 
clock-case and the wall, just fitting into it, 
was old Roebuck standing on his head 
against the wall. I went to him to help 
him down, thinking that Mrs Bates had 
reared him up as a penance. Let me 
alone," he said, " I've got stomach ache, 
bad." "And will that cure it?" I said. 
" Never knew it fail yet," he said. Well, 
I laughed so loud, that Mrs Bates came 
running in to see what was the matter. 
Extraordinary things in the Andes ! The 
old sand-pit and old Roebuck beat the 
Andes hollow.' 
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They all laughed so much that they could 
not eat any more dinner. 

An hour afterwards all, except Mr Rosslyn, 
were in the drawing-room. They were en- 
gaged in a childish game which Percy had 
proposed. They all sat round the table, 
placed a book on the centre of the table, and 
flipped draught-men at the book from the 
edge of the table. The six players were in 
sides of three each, blacks and whites, and if 
the white men stopped nearer to the book 
than the black men, then whites had won the 
game. It was a very noisy game. 

Whilst they were playing, shouting and 
laughing, Charlie Rowell arrived at the Hall. 
The footman knocked at the drawing-room 
door twice, but was not heard, so Charlie 
opened the door and beheld the party round 
the table. 

Sir Robert, being in love with Alice, of 
course was as far away from her as he could 
get. Mary sat next to him, and as Charlie 
entered the room, she had her hand laid upon 
Sir Robert's to stop him from flipping his 
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draught-man at the book, as he had been 
cheating, she said. 

She was saying something to Sir Robert, 
but in the noise no one could hear it, so she 
looked appealingly at him. Her cheeks 
were flushed and her eyes sparkled ; she 
looked very pretty, and Sir Robert was 
lookin r at her. 

Charlie was jealous of the handsome 
stra'nger in an instant. Who was he? he 
wondered. He had never seen him, nor 
heard of him ; and yet he seemed to be an 
intimate friend. 

'You seem to be enjoying yourselves 
too much to see one,' Charlie said, look- 
ing over Ada's head straight into 
Mary's eyes. Mary took her hand off 
Sir Robert's, but continued smiling at 
Charlie, however. 

' Hello ! you come as quiet as a ghost,' 
said Edward. 

' I think so. I knocked twice and could 
not hear my own knock. I thought I had 
come to a mad-house by mistake.' 
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They gave up flipping at the book, but they 
had been too merry to settle down at once, 
and the laughter and talk continued. 
Charlie Rowell, would not, or could not 
join in the merriment, he was snappy 
and uneasy. Mary was troubled a little 
at first, but not being able to improve 
his temper and being rather ashamed of 
his bad manners, she kept in the fun. 
She talked, laughed, and sang, with any 
one of them, and paid no particular at- 
tention to Charlie. 
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About an hour afterwards, Mary and 
Edward were singing a duet, Alice play- 
ing the accompaniment. As Mary turned 
to sit down when they had finished the 
song, she noticed that Charlie was not 
in the room. She went out immediately 
and found him in the hall, just putting 
on his gloves. The footman was not 
there, probably not thinking that any 
one would be going away so soon. 

* Charlie, what is the matter ? Are 
you not well ? ' 

' Yes ; I am well enough.' 

* Then what are you going away like this 
for?' 

' Why, it is time to go away, is it not ? ' 
' No, it is not. Charlie, are you offended ? 
What have I done ? ' 

' You have done nothing.' 

* Charlie, don't go away yet. Don't go 
away looking so angry. Stay a while longer. 
Sir Robert will be going soon, and then we 
can have a little talk.' 

' Oh, yes ; when he's gone you can talk 
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with me. You had better go back and talk 
with him before he goes.' 

' Oh, Charlie, what are you this way for ? 
Don't go away like this, will you ? What 
are you angry at ? ' 

' I am not angry at all, Mary. If you 
like his company better than mine, I have 
no right to be angry, have I ? ' 

' Charlie, you know that you are talking 
nonsense.' 

* Oh, yes, my talk has got to be nonsense 
at last. Good-night.' 

' Charlie, come back ; don't go.' 

Charlie went out and closed the door after 
him. Mary shed a few tears, she really 
could not help ; but, thinking that there was 
no necessity for her to be melancholy, and so 
let the rest see that there had been a quarrel, 
and knowing that he would be sorry to- 
morrow and ask her to forgive him, she 
wiped her face and returned to the drawing- 
room. 

' Charlie gone so soon ?' said Edward. 

' Yes. He is not very well.' 

' I suppose you saw that Mr Rowell and 
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Mary were friends, Sir Robert ? ' said 
Edward. 

* I certainly did suppose so, Mr Edward. 
He appears to be a fine, thoughtful young 
man,' said Sir Robert, causing Mary to blush 
and the others to smile. ' I came on to the 
scene too late, evidently.' 

Sir Robert looked so pathetic and 
distressed that they all laughed, but Alice 
felt a little bit jealous. * Charlie was only a 
blockhead and Mary might discover that fact 
in time to secure Sir Robert,' Alice thought. 

By-and-bye Sir Robert departed and the 
rest retired. 

Charlie Rowell was very miserable as he 
started to ride home that night. ' I w^ill let 
her know that I am to be first and the last 
in her affections. She scarcely ever looked 
at me, or spoke to me all the evening. It 
was 'all "Sir Robert" with all of them. 
Who is he? Sir Robert Bassford, Bart., 
of Bassford, Scantshire, and I am plain 
Mr Charles Rowell, but I'll wager my life 
that I am worth twenty such as he. I've 
a good mind never to go near her again.' 
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He rode on a few miles, and as he rode 
his heart began to soften. 

* Poor girl/ he thought ' what a great 
beast I am. Why did not I enter into the 
fun with them, and make her dear little 
tender heart glad? Because I am a fool. 
I was a fool and have spoiled their enjoyment 
for this evening and made myself into a fool 
in their eyes. Sir Robert will despise me, 
and I might have made friends with him, 
and the others will be ashamed of me. I am 
an ass. I will go over in the morning and 
make it all right. It wijl grow worse the 
longer I stay away. How foolish I shall 
look when I face them again ! But she will 
have made some excuse for me. My word, 
if she cried and went up to her room ! they 
will all know that I have been cross. I 
don't think that she did, I listened outside 
the door and could hear nothing. She will 
be as pleased to see me as possible to-morrow. 
What a beast I am for making her tender 
heart sad. Take care of the dehcate heart 
that is committed to your charge, Charlie. 
Go and ask her to forgive you to-morrow. 
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I will do. She will jump to meet me, I 
know. It is policy to be angry now and 
then, it makes her fonder of me. She will 
be thinking that I will never go near her 
again, and when she see's me to-morrow, her 
eyes will sparkle and her face shine. I did 
not think that I should have become so fond 
of her, but I could not live without her, I'll 
go see her to-morrow morning. It is a 
hunting day, but I heard her say that she 
would not hunt to-morrow, so we will have 
the day to ourselves.' 

The following morning Charlie Rowell 
went over to Rosslyn Hall. When he 
got there he was told by one of the 
grooms that the whole of the family 
had gone hunting. 

' What ? Has Miss Brandon gone ? ' 

' Yes, sir.' 

' Are you sure, man ? ' 

*Yes, sir, just look in the stable, sir; 
six stands empty.' 

Charlie turned away without a word. 
His heart felt as heavy as lead in his 
breast, but he was very angry. If he 
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could have got near her just then, he 
would have knocked her off her horse. 

* Gone after that Sir Robert again/ he 
muttered, as he rode across the park. 
* I wish I was at him, I'd break his thick 
skull for him. I'm nobody now. I'll let 
her know who I am. . Am I to go to 
the meet ? No, I'll ride over to Demble- 
ham and come here again to-night.' 

Charlie rode over to Dembleham, and 
before he got there his anger had vanished. 
He put up at the * Man and Saddle Inn,' 
and ordered lunch. 

' I am an ass,' said he, as he ate and 
drank. * I generally conduct myself as if I 
had not half my senses. Why should she 
be gone after Sir Robert any more than 
Alice or Ada? They may be gone after 
him, being to let ; but why do I think that 
Mary has. She has nothing to wish to 
change her lover for- — or had not until last 
night. If she has gone to the hunt just 
to tease me, why, it serves me right. I 
wish it was half-past eight to-night. I want 
to see her. She has not gone to the hunt 
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to tease me. She is incapable of such little 
mean tricks. She has the tenderest, gentlest 
heart that ever the world held. She has 
gone, expecting that I should be there, for I 
remember saying last night that I should be 
hunting to-day. Bless her. Her heart will 
be sad just now because I am not there, I 
know.' 

That afternoon felt a very long one to 
both Charlie and Mary. He wandered 
about Dembleham, thinking of Mary and 
thinking over what he would say to her 
at night. She rode after the hounds wonder- 
ing where Charlie was, and hoping that he 
would not do anything dreadful while he 
was in such a temper. The longest, weariest 
time, even a night of sea-sickness, comes to 
an end at last. What a world it would be 
if there were no end to it ! That weary, 
dreary November afternoon came to an end, 
and at half-past eight o'clock at night, 
Charlie had just arrived at Rosslyn Hall. 
He inquired for Miss Brandon and was 
shown into the sitting-room. She was 
evidently expecting him, for she was alone. 
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He felt very foolish as he entered the 
room, and seated himself beside her. She 
was working some fancy work, and instead 
of her eyes sparkling and her lips smiling, 
she merely asked if he were well. 

He was stricken nearly dumb at once. 

' Yes ; I am well enough, thank you.' 

' Why did you go away, as you did 
last night ? ' 

* Oh, I was foolish. Forget it.' 

' You made me look and feel very miser- 
able. Of course they all saw that there 
had been something wrong, and of course 
they all guessed what.' 

* Well, I was miserable too.' 

* Why were you ? ' 

'Oh, never heed, forget all about it. 
I'm all right now.' 

' But I don't know how long you will 
be all right. I want to know what I 
had done that made you miserable. I 
do not like you to be so angry and not 
tell me the cause if there were any.' 

' I don't get angry without cause, Mary.' 
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*Well, why did you go away as you 
did?' 

* I was angry, and not without cause. 
You never looked at me nor spoke to 
me all the evening.' 

* All the evening ! The evening had 
scarcely begun when you went. You 
were angry and cross as soon as you 
came. You would not speak to me, nor 
look pleasant at any one. I should not 
have cared much if there had not been 
a stranger present. I want you to appear a 
man to everyone, not to have them laughing 
at you, as they did last night.' 

' Stranger present ! ' said Charlie, firing 
up. He didn't look like a stranger when I 
entered the room. Your hand was on his, 
and if I had not come in, his would have 
been in yours in a minute, You looked at 
him just exactly as you look at me, and you 
won't have to look at any inan as you look 
at me.' 

' I look at everyone alike. Am I not to 
be civil to gentlemen who visit the house. 
My uncle would send me away if I were to 
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be cold and gloomy to his guests because I 
am engaged to you.' 

* You can be civil without laying your 
hand on his, and looking at him as if he were 
your lover. I won't have it. I'll begin as I 
mean to go on. I won't be treated so, and put 
aside and taken up just at your pleasure like 
a play-thing. I had come here to talk with 
you, and when I get here, I have to wait 
until you have done with Sir Robert 
Bassford before you can talk to me. Who 
is Sir Robert Bassford ? Nobody. I am 
worth a dozen of such as he.' 

' He is a gentleman, at any rate,' said 
Mary, whose hands were trembling so that 
she could not work. She sat with her hands 
clasped on her lap looking at him. His face 
was flushed and his eyes shone, she saw that 
he was excited and angry, and she wished 
that she had said nothing to him about 
last night. 

* A gentleman is he ? And is he all the 
gentleman living ? ' 

' No. Charlie, don't be angry,' she said. 
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with a trembling voice and a frightened look 
in her eyes. 

* But I am angry.' 

* I only wanted to ask you not to go away 
so again, Charlie. It made them think you 
were foolish. Don't be angry,' said Mary, 
who loved him enough to lay down her life 
for him. 

* He thought I was foolish, did he ? ' said 
Charlie, who began to talk louder and fiercer 
as he saw that she was growing frightened. 
* And he's a gentleman, I am told by you ; 
am I ? You need not say much about 
gentlemen — you have some cause to talk 
about his being a gentleman, you have! I 
would never have asked you to marry me 
if I had known how poor you are. I 
thought you would have had ten thousand 
a-year, being heiress to a banker. But, 
I suppose, your rascally, gentlemanly father 
wasted his father's money. You talking 
of gentlemen!' 

* I would not have accepted you if I had 
known that you were not a gentleman,' said 
Mary, whose face was white to the lips, as 
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she rang the bell. * I will not hear another 
word.' 

* You shall not. I'll take care I never 
come near you again.' 

* Show the gentleman out, James.' 
James showed the gentleman out, and 

eyed him the while. As soon as he had 
closed the door after the gentleman, James 
rushed off to the lower regions to tell the 
rest of the menials how Miss Mary had 
walked Mr Rowell off in fine style. It 
served him right, as she was too good for 
such a blockhead, they all agreed. In fact 
they had all known all along that she would 
never marry him. 

Mary went up to her room and wept ; she 
was almost heart-broken. She had thought 
that Charlie Rowell was everything that 
was good. She knew that he was not now. 

When she had been in her room some 
time, some one knocked at the door, and 
Alice entered. 

' What is the matter, Mary ? ' 

* Oh, never mind, Alice ; I shall be better 
soon.' 
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' Has Charlie been ? ' 

' I don't want to talk of him.' 

* Well, we all know that he has been ; so 
we shall all think that he has been quarrel- 
ling with you.' 

' It was all my own doing, Alice. He 
was quite right until I talked and made him 
angry.' 

* What has it been about, Mary, dear?' 
said Alice, putting her arm round Mary's 
neck. * Tell me all about it and you will feel 
better. I do not want to know because I 
am ciirious ; you know that I do not.' 

' I would not tell you anything, Alice, but 
I know that you will think hard thoughts of 
him. He is not to blame. He was bad- 
tempered last night and went away suddenly. 
When he came to-night he was just as usual, 
but I kept talking about last night, and 
would not let him turn it off, so he got 
angry and said something dreadful. I shall 
not tell you what, so don't ask me.' 

' You should always let a sleeping dog lie, 
Mary. When he comes again you must be 
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cheerful and never mention what has hap- 
pened to-night.' 

* He said that he would never come again,' 
^aid Mary. 

* Oh, nonsense. Mary, your heart is too 
pure and simple for this world. What if he 
did go away suddenly last night ? All men 
are subject to bad tempers and whims. 
Charlie is no exception. He is no angel. 
Never ask him why he does any silly, foolish 
thing, for he will not know himself The 
bad humour is on him ; that is all the 
reason. He will come in two or three days 
as usual, and don't be cross with him. 
Come, wash your face and go down, or all 
the rest will know that there has been a 
row.' 

' Oh ! but, Ahce, I rang the bell and 
ordered James to show him out. He will 
never come again.' 

* He will think all the better of you for 
doing that. No man admires a crying, soft 
woman. Come, cheer up, and no one 
beside ourselves will ever know anything 
about it.' 
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* I can't go down to night.' 

* Pooh, Mary, I must say that you are 
foolish. He is not worth crying about, I 
am sure. Come, despise him, and you will 
feel better. You are not fast for Charlie 
Rowell, surely. Come, you must go down. 
You need not speak a word. No one will 
notice that.' 

' Well, it will be best to do as you say. 
I will go down, Alice.' 



CHAPTER VIII 



EDWARD ROSSLYN REVEALS THE SECRET 



The secret which Mr Voss told Edward in 
the stable was so unexpected and extra- 
ordinary, and it had so confused Edward 
that he did not go see Julia for four 
days. He did not go to Mr Voss' place 
at all for four days, and when on the fifth 
day he went, his object was to see Mr Voss. 
He thought that if he had known the secret 
before he began to court Julia, he never 
would have* been engaged to her. As it 
was, he did not see that the engagement 
should be broken off. 
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On the fifth day he sought Mr Voss and 
found him alone in the barn. 

* I say, Voss,' said Edward, ' I don't know 
what to do about this affair.' 

' Well, I am not going to give you any 
advice. I told wife I had told you, an' we 
both thought it only right that you knew. 
My conscience is clear. You must use your 
own judgment.' 

* Have you any papers to prove it ? ' 
' Plenty.' 

' Well, look here, Voss. I shall tell my 
father, and I want you to go with me with 
your papers and prove it clearly. It may 
be a dodge of your own invention.' 

' Very likely.' 

* Well, come with me, and let us tell my 
father.' 

* Well, I will go. I always knew it would 
have to be told some day. I should never 
ha' let any man marry her without telling 
him who she is.' 

* Why did you not tell me sooner ? ' 

' Why, I kept thinking you'd break off 
with her, and then what 'ud be the good o'^ 
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you knowing more nor others? When I 
saw you really determined, I was bound to 
tell you. It's an awkward business, an' I 
hope it won't get me into trouble.' 

* No fear of that, Voss. A farmer who 
pays his rent may dictate to his landlord 
now-a-days. I think that I had better not 
tell Julia until after I have told my father ; 
so get the papers and let us go see him now. 
I'll be walking slowly along.' 

' Mr Voss went into his house, and got 
the papers ; but Edward had reached the 
bridge in the park before Mr Voss overtook 
him. 

* What a time you have been ! ' said 
Edward. 

* All this happened twenty years since, 
and more, and I want to think it over.' 

' I'll state the case and you will have to 
prove it. He is a magistrate and skilful in 
analysing evidence,' said Edward with a 
smile, half-sneer and half-grin. 

When they arrived at the hall, Edward 
led the way to his father's private room, 
where they found him. Mr Rossljm stared 
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at them as they sat down but made no 
remark. Edward was pale and agitated that 
he breathed in gasps almost. Mr Voss 
seated himself and looked at Mr Rosslyn as 
unmoved as usual. 

* Father, Mr Voss told me something a 
few days since that surprised me very much/ 
said Edward. 

* Indeed/ said Mr Rosslyn, looking at Mr 
Voss, who looked as steadily at Mr Rosslyn. 

* He told me that the girl whom we know 
as his daughter, is not his daughter,' said 
Edward, whose breathing got better as he 
went on. 

' Who then is she ? What have I to do 
with it ? ' said Mr Rosslyn looking startled. 

' Have you never noticed how much ahke 
my sister Ada and Miss Voss are ? ' said 
Edward, laying emphasis on the Voss. 

' Edward, what do you mean ? like Ada ? 
explain yourself.' 

' Voss says that her name is Rosslyn, that 
she is your brother Richard's daughter. 
This is all he told me, and I thought that he 
had better prove it in your presence.' 
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* By all means. If that is correct, why 
did you not give her up to me twenty years 
ago, man. Who had as much right to her 
as I had?' 

' I had. You disowned her father ; her 
mother's friends disowned her. I stood by 
'em both, an' I've been a father to the lass 
an' I shall stick to her, till I give her up to 
some man that claims a better right nor a 
father's.' 

' Tell me all about it,' said Mr Rosslyn. 

' Your brother Richard I knew well. You 
knew he was a wild waster, but you knew 
nothing of him and his ways. I first knew 
him at York, an' we became a bit intimate. 
I lent him money many a time, which I 
haven't got back yet. Well, his regiment 
went to London. I went to London ; I was 
a horse-dealer then. He carried on worse 
and worse for a while ; but all at once he 
steadied, an' I soon found out the reason. 
Many a man turns hypocrite to get a woman, 
but Dick Rosslyn was not a hypocrite. He 
was courting a girl in the West End. I was 
surprised that a delicate girl could steady 
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him ; but she did. I went with him once, 
and then often. He courted the mistress ; 
I courted the maid. This was in 1859. 
Well, he married her, and I married the 
maid, early in 1860. Her friends turned 
her adrift at once. She was only visiting in 
London, and he did not court her long. She 
was a Fleemon of ToUerthorpe, Yorkshire, 
a county family, but poor ; so, you see, my 
lass' blood is as pure as yours. Well, they 
had nothing to live on but his pay. I had 
always urged him to stick to his commission, 
an' I had helped him many a time to do it, 
for if he'd sold out, he'd ha' been in the 
gutter in less nor a week. Well, the North 
was wanting men, an' he'd got a bad name 
in the service, had no money to buy promo- 
tion, so he sold out, and went to America 
with his wife an' child. Julia was then two 
months old. Wife and I went to Liverpool 
to see 'em off. He told me if he got killed 
he should expect me to stand by his wife 
and child. She had no business to go with 
him ; she was not fit ; but she wouldn't be 
left ; an' he said if he went alone, he knew 
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he would go to the devil in a great hurry ; 
so she went with him. He was killed six 
weeks after he landed. His wife came back 
— fact, she wrote to me, an' I sent her money 
to come back with. I have her letter here. 
She was ill when she went, and she was ill 
when she came back ; an' after she got to us 
in Camden Town, she never left the house 
again alive ; she died two months after 
reaching us. We kept the child, and never 
communicated with her relations at all. 
Soon after, I took to my old business — ^farm- 
ing — and came to this farm. Dick wrote me 
two letters from America; she wrote me one; 
here they are. Here is the letter he gave his 
wife, before he left England, directing her to 
come to me in case he was killed. All is as 
clear as June-day light.' 

Mr Rosslyn read the letters, and was 
silent for some minutes afterwards. 

'Yes; I recognise Richard's writing per- 
fectly. My father and I did break off all 
communication with Richard. Aftet my 
father's death I made inquiries about him, 
not having heard of him for some years. 
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All I could leara was that he had sold 
his commission in 1861. If I had known 
that this girl, and I must say that I know 
nothing wrong about the girl, if I had 
known that she was Dick's daughter she 
should have lived here at the Hall as my 
daughter. It would have been better for 
her.' 

'Excuse me, sir, I think she would not 
have been any better. I can get a copy 
of the register of Julia's birth, and Dick's 
wedding, if you like, sir.' 

' Do so, Voss. In the meantime don't let 
a soul know, not even the girl herself,' said 
Mr Rosslyn. 

' You need not tell me that, sir,' said Mr 
Voss, gathering up his letters. * After 
keeping quiet for twenty years, I'm not 
likely to tell every one I meet. I may say 
that I only told Mr Edward because I 
thought it right that he should know who 
she was, and I came here at his request. 
I didn't do it to make any stir at all. 
Good-da J, sir.' 

' Good-day, Voss.' 
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Edward and his father sat silent for a 
while. Mr Rosslyn looked troubled and 
distressed. 

' This is a most extraordinary affair. When 
did he tell you ? ' 
' Five days since.' 

' Poor Richard. He was a very wild 
man, Edward, a bad man; but I am glad 
to learn that he reformed and died well. 
If he had died for the South, he would have 
died nobly. He broke both his mother's and 
father's hearts. I never knew that he 
married, but I lost sight of him altogether. 
I was always astonished that he was not 
expelled the service, but he was a fine gentle- 
man when he was in his right mind.' 

' Shall you communicate with her mother's 
friends ? ' 

* I will make some inquiries about them, 
certainly. What do you intend doing?' 

' I have not seeij her since Voss told me, 
but my intentions have not changed.' 

' I do not know whether you will live well 
together. She has been brought up so very 
differently to you. I do not like people of 
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one class to be lifted or pushed up into the 
class above them. They are apt to grow 
proud. When a child is born into a high 
position and brought up in it, the position is 
natural to the child, and he does not become 
proud/ 

* I don't think Juha can be much prouder 
than she is now. Her pride cannot be the 
result of her training, I am sure. It must 
be natural to her — in her blood. I think 
the Rosslyns are proud.' 

' I thought so once, but I have not seen 
much of your pride lately, Edward. Poor 
Richard married in his own rank, with all 
his wildness.' 

Edward's face turned red, but he did not 
speak. 

'As you seem determined to marry her, 
as she is my brother's daughter, in the first 
place, I shall welcome her. I am thankful 
that the proud blood of ttie Rosslyns will be 
kept pure in the male line at anyrate. I 
don't care much about the girls. They may 
marry manufacturers or coal proprietors if 
they like, but the thought that your son 
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would have dunghill blood in him was bitter 
to me. I must inquire who these Fleemons 
are.' 

* I suppose that I may bring Julia to see 
you. I shall tell Percy and the girls.' 

* By all means, and take her away from 
Voss as soon as you like.' 

' That is rather hard-hearted/ thought 
Edward, as he closed the door after him. 
' Turned his back upon his brother, and now 
wants to take his brother's child away from 
the man who stood by his brother, and who 
has been a father to the girl. I'll let Voss 
have her a while yet. Proud blood ! I 
don't know whether some humble blood 
mixed with the proud would not be a 
benefit.' 

' I say, Mr Edward,' said Mr Voss, as 
Edward entered the hall, ^ what's the good 
o' telling Julia at all ? ' 

' Oh, she must be told. She might find 
it out afterwards, and not like it then.' 

^ Well, I'll tell her, then.' 

' I will be down at seven o'clock this 
evening, so get it over before then.' 
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Mr Voss went away home. He did not 
like to tell Julia that he had been deceiying 
her all her life, and keeping her out of her 
proper station. However, he was a middle- 
aged man and not used to quailing before 
things that he did not like. 

He found his wife and Julia alone in the 
house, so he began at once. 

* Julia, I told Mr Edward something about 
you last time he was here an' I've been up to 
tell it to his father. Now I'm going to tell 
it you. Sit down. Julia, lass, I've been a 
good one to you and she's been a good one 
to you, haven't we ? Well, don't think hard 
of us. Don't think we've kept you out of 
your right place ; don't think you've lost 
advantages in consequence of what we did. 
Think we did it because we thought it for 
the best. You are not our daughter.' 

Julia would have fallen off the chair, but 
that Mrs Voss threw her arm round her. 

^ Your name is Rosslyn. Your father was 
brother to the squire. He was not a good 
man and the squire disowned him, and you 
were left to us a little baby without a friend 
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in the world but us. Squire says we ought 
to ha' told him and he would ha' taken you 
like a daughter. Perhaps we ought to ha' 
done so, but it can't be helped now.' 

Mrs Voss cried, and Julia cried, and Mr 
Voss blew his nose very hard. After a lot 
of explanation, Julia understood about her 
parents, and did not blame her foster parents 
at all. 

* What did squire say, father ? ' asked 
Julia. 

' I came away when I had finished my 
tale. Edward stopped in ten minutes 
after I came out. He'll be down at seven 
he said.' 

Very few words were spoken in the house 
during the rest of that day. Mr Rosslyn and 
Edward too were very quiet and thoughtful. 

At seven o'clock Edward knocked at Mr 
Voss' front door and was soon seated beside 
Julia in the parlour, in front of a bright fire. 

* Well, I see Mr Voss has told you,' said 
Edward. 

' Yes ; and so, we are cousins — nothing 
more.' 
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' What ? What do you mean ? I have not 
done anything wrong about it, have I ? ' 

* No, I never said any one had. Father 
thought that I should blame him for keeping 
me out of my proper position. He said if he 
had given me up to your father, I should have 
been a young lady all along and so on. I 
know what I should have been.' 

' What ? ' 

* I should have been a governess — despised 
and disowned by my uncle and cousins. 
And if I had been given up to the Fleemons, 
I should have been a lady's maid, for they 
are as poor as Job. I knew a Fleemon, she 
was a boarder at Fulting school when I was. 
She had not decent clothes, but she used to 
say that her father could trace his pedigree 
nearly to Noah ; so I am as good and better 
than you are, you see.' 

' Ah, my father is thanking his stars that 
my uncle Richard had the sense to marry 
a lady of good blood. The fact that your 
blood is pure and proud reconciled . him to 
you in a moment. I am to take you away 
from here as soon as I like.' 
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' Lest my blood be humbled ! I won't 
go away in a hurry. I don't believe my 
father was a bad man; my mother would 
not have married him if he had been, I'm 
sure. Your father quarrelled with him and 
so they parted, that is the fact, I'm sure.' 

' Well, at any rate, Julia, whatever he 
had been he was not a bad man when he 
was married, nor when he died. If a man 
repents and leaves his sins he is forgiven 
and they are forgotten, you know. But 
we shall be married at Christmas, shall we 
not?' 

* Nonsense. Where are we to live ? I 
won't be put into any place. I am not a 
farmer's daughter.' 

' You want to go to the Hall, of course. 
You will have to wait a while if you do. 
Fitzjonathan is coming over in a week or 
two. He told me at Scarborough that 
when he came here next he should propose 
to Alice. She will accept him I am sure. 
That's one away. Mary is going to be 
married at Christmas. There are two away. 
If I can get that confounded shy fellow. 
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Fussell, to turn up again, he will walk ofi* 
with Ada, and so the Hall will want a 
mistress.' 

* I say, you are going to have stirring 
times. Really, Edward, I did not know 
what a genius you are. Marry all three of 
them in a month, and myself into the bargain. 
Can you not kill off your father, and trans- 
port Percy to the Antipodes, and then the 
play will be complete ? ' 

^ Well, you will see. We know that one 
is going to be married at any rate ; and I 
know that Alice loves Fitzjonathan, talking 
fellow as he is. And if Ada will not have 
Fussell, why, she must go live with my aunt 
Rubes, that's all.' 

' Did you ever see my father, Edward ? ' 

' Not that I ever remember. My father 
says that he was a fine man. He must have 
been if you are like him. You are more 
a Rosslyn than a Fleemon. You are like 
my father. I am not like the Rosslyns. I 
am like my mother's family.' 

' I cannot realize that I am not Julia Voss 
yet. Father, Mr Voss I mean, is going 
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to write to Mr Fleemon and tell him about 
me, and if he is agreeable we shall go see 
him. Will you go with us ? Mrs Voss lived 
there ten years, and knows Mr Fleemon 
very well.' 

' I will go with you, certainly.' 

'Was it not hard of them, turning my 
mother adrift as they did ? If Mr Voss had 
given me up to them when my mother died, 
they would have sent me to a charity school, 
I'm sure.' 

' My father would not have done so.' 

' I don't know.' 

' I know ; he is proud, but he is a good 
man. You will see that he will welcome 
you like a daughter. I am to take you to 
see him to-morrow. He is never cross with 
anyone but me.' 

* I am the cause of that.' 

' Not at all. Hb always was crosser with 
me than anyone else. It is natural that he 
should be. A man wishes to see his eldest 
son perfect ; and when he sees imperfections 
in him, of course he is angry. My father 
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said that I was to invite you to dinner to- 
morrow.' 

* Very well. I need not dress very smart, 
need I ? Will your sisters be dressed ? ' 

* Pooh ! what a frivolous mind you have. 
Actually only just got to know your own 
name and you have recovered from the 
shock already, and all you can think about is 
dress. But dress is woman's first thought 
and her last.' 

* Are you going so soon ? ' 

' Yes ; father wanted me to return early 
to-night. I fancy that he wants to tell me 
something about your father.' 

The next morning, Edward told his sisters 
and cousin Mary that Julia was their cousin. 
He did not tell them many particulars, but 
left them in the midst of their wondering, 
for the information caused consternation 
amongst them. Alice and Ada felt guilty 
of having said hard things about her ; and 
foreseeing that they would have to be friendly 
with her, they were a little dismayed. 

* Going to come to dinner to-day ! ' said 
Alice. * I dread the meeting.' 
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* She will be so lofty that she will not 
notice you, Alice. Don't be afraid that she 
will wish to be friendly with you. She will 
be too high to notice you. But it is a 
romantic tale after all/ said Ada. 

' It is strange that your papa never knew 
that uncle Richard was married,' said Mary. 
* It is the strangest thing that I ever heard 
of. I shall be friends with my new cousin 
at once ; in fact I have been friends with 
her for a long time. She is a very nice girl, 
I am sure.' 

* Of course she is a Rosslyn,' said Alice. 
' We shall all be friends with her. But it 
will be so awkward having to acknowledge 
her when she knows that we have said that 
we never would.' 

* She will come here, and take her proper 
place as the future mistress of the house as 
coolly as possible. She has all the Ross- 
lyns' pride ; and I should say that her mother 
was a proud woman too,' said Ada. 

' Now, look here,' said Percy, * you are all 
as spiteful as possible because she is prettier 
than you are.' 
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' Oh, and she is the picture of Ada. If 
they were dressed alike one could not dis- 
tinguish them/ said Alice. 

* Now, you know nothing about it,' said 
Percy. ' Picture of Ada ! It requires a 
man to judge a woman's beauty. Women 
cannot judge women's beauty at all.' 

' I am longing to know the story of uncle 
Richard's romance,' said Ada. 

* There was no romance,' said Percy. 
' Papa told Edward and me all that he knew 
of uncle Richard last night. He was a 
major, and a wild fellow, until he met his 
wife. Then he reformed, and was a good 
man till his death in America. What in 
the world did his wife's family turn her 
adrift for? Because she had reformed a 
bad man. Well, he was killed in America, 
and his wife returned to Voss and died, and 
they kept the child, that is all. Why didn't 
Voss send her to the workhouse ? Because 
he had none of the Rosslyns' and Fleemons' 
pride, or he would have done so.' 

' I am thankful that I have none of the 
Rosslyns' pride,' said Mary. * Man's in- 
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humanity to man makes countless thousands 
mourn/ 

* But a .woman is in question, Mary, not a 
man. Man's inhumanity to woman makes 
countless eyes be red/ said Ada. ' I declare 
that I am sick of that little word which 
means so much, man. I am angry when I 
read the Bible, it always says, man — never 
mentions womxin' 

' That is away from the subject,' said Alice. 

' I have nothing further to say about the 
subject, Alice, so I will leave you,' said Ada. 
I wonder if I shall ever turn out to be a 
princess. I wish I had a lover to change 
me from a shepherdess into a queen.' 

* From a garden to a kingdom ? ' said 
Alice. 

' There it is again. Why is it always 
kingdom? Say queendom, for a change,' 
said Ada. 

*What has so embittered your mind 
against men?' said Alice. 

* Yesterday I saw one of Hodges' boys 
with a bad finger. I asked him what he 
had done to it. coom" he said; so I 
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will answer your question in the same 
words, It coom.'' It is natural. I'm 
going.' 

When Edward brought Julia to the Hall 
that evening, Mr Rosslyn met her and 
welcomed her in the hall. 

* Had I known that you were my poor 
brother Richard's daughter, I would have 
had you here long ago,' he said. 

' I have been quite happy all my life,' she 
said. 

* No doubt. You will naturally feel a 
child's love for your foster parents. I think 
that keeping you as their own was an error 
in judgment on their part. You must not 
think hard thoughts of me respecting your 
father, my dear, will you ? ' 

^No.' 

' I never knew that he had become a 
changed man Had I known that he had 
reformed, I should have been the first to 
go to him and assist him. You see that he 
showed as much pride in not letting me 
know that he was changed, as I did in 
severing our connection. But the subject 
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is painful and cannot now be altered. Here 
are your cousins.' 

When Julia and Edwg,rd went away after 
spending the evening at the Hall, all her 
female cousins declared that she was a 
charming girl and quite a lady. Percy said 
that he thought she was clever and could 
act, and dissemble, or * put it on ' as he 
expressed himself 
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CHAPTER IX 

Ada's romance 

Ada spent part of every morning in the 
vinery and conservatory. She had always 
done so when she was at home, since she 
was a child, therefore no one had noticed 
in the least that she had become too fond 
of talking to Pool. But suspicion haunts 
the guilty mind, and as a subterfuge she 
had begun to talk to the other gardeners 
more than she had usually done. But she 
had always been in the habit of talking with 
the * common people' more than Alice and 
Mary were in the habit of doing. But the 
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fact remained that she Uked to talk to Pool, 
that she loved Pool. Pool had suspected it 
before, but he knew it on the day when 
Percy had fetched him from the vinery to 
go play football. Since that day he had 
been constantly thinking of it ; but for ten 
days afterwards he could not decide whether 
to tell her or not that he loved her. He 
did love her and would undergo any trial for 
her ; but he felt doubtful of her love. She 
loved him, that he knew, but it might be 
that her love was gratified in merely seeing, 
hearing, and talking to him, and that her 
love had no further intention. If he declared 
his love she might be highly offended and^ 
order him away. After a few days had 
passed he thought that women's love was 
not often so easily satisfied, and that if she 
did love him, she would not be displeased 
that he loved her. If she did order him off 
the place, well, he was not without money, 
and was worth his salt anywhere. At length 
he decided to bring things to a definite issue, 
and risk the event. He did not fix upon 
any particular time, and consequently days 
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passed, and things were unchanged. At 
last he settled to tell her that he loved her 
on the next Tuesday morning, which was 
the first Tuesday in December. 

On the Tuesday morning after breakfiist 
Ada went as usual into the vinery. At first 
she did not see Pool, as he was at the top 
end, nearly hidden by the leaves of the vine, 
but as s(K)n as she did see him she sauntered 
up to him and bade him Good-morning. 
Pool was a courageous man — that is, he ofton 
felt fears, but he never let fear prevent him 
doing anything that he had determined to 
do. His heart beat fast, and his breath 
came and went in gasps, but he stood up and 
turned his face to her. 

' Miss Ada, I am thinking of leaving here/ 
he said. 

* Indeed 1 Are you not comfortable f 
sjud she, affecting to look at the vine, and 
he could not see any change in her face. He 
had expected that she would start or turn 
juile, but she did neither; so he grew des- 
perate, thinking that it was all over with 
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him, and he proceeded to say, with a shaky 
voice, 

* I am not comfortable. I am wretched, 
and you are the cause of my wretchedness.' 

Ada looked at him, and they stood gazing 
into each other's faces. She saw him wince 
under her gaze, and at length he turned his 
eyes away. 

* I cannot live as I am doing. It may 
suit you, but it does not suit me. You come 
and talk to me, and look at me in such a 
way that, either purposely or unwittingly, 
you have made me love you so much that 
my life is a burden to me.' 

When he looked at her again, she had sat 
down upon an old chair, und was trembling 
violently. 

* I know that my love is not wanted nor 
valued, you have been practising upon me, 
and playing with me. Why have you made 
me love you ? Why have you destroyed my 
peace ? ' he said. 

' Why have you made me love you ? Why 
have you destroyed my peace ? ' she asked, as 
she sat with head bent down and her hands 
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over her face. * I have been wretched since 
you came. You have drawn me on constantly 
and now you want to leave me. Why have 
you done so ? ' 

He stood for a minute or so watching her, 
and his face did not look as if his life were a 
burden to him just then. 

* Do you mean that you do not want me 
to go away ? ' he asked. ' I cannot believe 
it. You may love me, but you can never 
mean that love to ripen into anything more 
than it is. Think of our different positions, 
and let us part before something serious 
happens.' 

'By all means, go away,' said Ada, who 
had ceased to tremble, and had taken her 
hands from her face. 

' I love you with all my life, but I don't 
want to drag you down to the dirt, therefore 
I had better go away, had I not ? ' 

' I certainly think that you had better go. 
I have only just said so.' 

This was so contrary to his expectations 
that he grew angry. 

' I won't go. I won't be trifled with, for 
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three months and then coolly sent out of the 
way, when I am no longer wanted/ 

* Why, Pool, you have brought it all on 
yourself. Should I ever have begun talking 
about it ? I don't want you to go/ 

* Do you really love me, Ada ? ' 

' Oh, go away, you hypdcrite. You will 
not go away when you are sent. I never 
mentioned going away until you did. And 
then you were angry.' 

* Do you really love me, Ada ? ' 
^ Yes, I do.' 

* And will you go through life with me ? ' 
' If you will let me.' 

' I will let you, darling, and if love will 
make you happy, then you will be very 
happy. Are you happy now, darling ? ' 

' Yes.' 

They did not speak much during the next 
half-hour. They were too happy for speech. 

'You must continue to be the gardener, 
William,' she said at length. 

' As long as you like, dearest.' 

* We cannot let our engagement be made 
known yet. If I leave home and marry 
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you now, Mary's engagement would be 
broken off. Alice is certain to become 
engaged before Christmas. She must not 
be injured. Mary is going to be married at 
Christmas, and Alice's engagement will not 
be a long one, so you must be patient.' 

* Patient ! I don't care if I am the 
gardener here until I am gray.' 

* Which I don't think you will be just yet, 
Pool. Let me go or some one will see us.' 

' What an explosion there would be, then.' 

' Were you dismissed from your last place 
for making love to one of the young ladies ? 
You seem to be an expert hand.' 

* The old lady made love to me, and I 
could not see it.' 

' Oh, dreadful. I am sure that is a fib, so 
I will go leave you.' 

' Don't go yet. Oh ! ' 

But she had gone, and when he got to the 
door, she was tripping along the path and 
laughing.' 

* She's going to play with me now, I can 
see,' he muttered, as he watched her pass 
behind the yew hedge out of sight. * But 
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I'll astonish her yet. I won't go on being 
gardener here much longer either. She 
thinks that I shall stay here to be a puppet 
to pass time with, but she is mistaken. I'll 
make her run away with rae yet, bless her 
bonny face.' 

Pool tried to work, but he could not. He 
had to keep standing, doing nothing but 
thinking of Ada, and loving her more every 
minute. He had not done much work be- 
fore Ada entered the vinery, and he had 
done very little an hour after she had left, 
when Mr Rosslyn walked into the vinery. 

It was nothing at all unusual for Mr 
Rosslyn to go into the vinery, he often 
went in ; but Pool did not want him to go 
in that day, he wanted to see Ada again. 
The light died out of his eyes when he 
saw Mr Rosslyn's face, which was as soft 
and expressive, and as high coloured as if 
it had been carved out of a log of mahogany. 

* Well, Pool, how are you getting along 
now ? ' 

'Very well, I think, sir.' 
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* Ah, very good. My daughter keeps you 
up to the mark pretty well, I suppose ? ' 

' Well, she likes things doing well, but she 
is not a hard mistress, sir. A man can work 
when his work is appreciated.' 

' Ah ! I was thinking that probably you 
would want an advance before long.' 

' I've only been three months yet, sir ; 
but I do think I have improved the place.' 

* I think so too. I will tell Brown to give 
you five shillings a- week more money. By 
the way, I was on the bench yesterday, and 
there was a man named Pool brought before 
• me for burglary. Is he any relation of 
yours. He is tall and dark.' 

* I had a lot of cousins, sir, he may be one 
of them.' 

'Ah, well, I'm sorry if he is.' 

Pool proceeded with his work and Mr 
Rosslyn watched him for a few minutes. 
Pool was generally very cool, but he began 
to grow hot and confiised. 

You have certainly made the vine produce 
much more fruit than it did before,' said Mr 
Rosslyn. 
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'Yes, sir, and if it had not been properly 
trimmed it would not have borne any fruit 
at all next year.' 

' Where were you trained.' 

* In London, sir.' 

' Ah, I thought that you had been abroad. 
'No, sir.' 

Again Mr Rosslyn watched Pool for some 
minutes without speaking. 

'Do you know anything of this man's ante- 
cedants ? ' he asked.' 

' Which man, sir ? ' 

'The burglar. I think his name was 
James Pool.' 

' I have a cousin James. A rough-looking 
man, as tall as I. Father died and left five 
children. I don't want to say anything to 
prejudice you against him, sir.' 

' Oh, no fear of that. I just wanted to 
ask you if you knew him, that's all.' 

Mr Rosslyn went away and Pool went on 
with his work. He went about the grounds 
and the conservatory all day, but he did not 
see Ada again. 

He looked through the Dembleham daily 
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paper that evening, but could not see a 
report of any man named Pool having been 
taken before the magistrates. To satisfy 
himself he went to the police sergeant, who 
came over every night from Dembleham 
to meet the Rosslynthorne policeman on 
his beat, and asked him about the burglar 
Pool ; but, as he expected, the sergeant 
was certain that no man named Pool had 
ever been heard of in Dembleham. Pool 
went back to his lodgings, thinking, ^ What 
a pair of liars we are. What had we to 
begin lying about James Pool for ? I never 
had a cousin in my life at all, and Mr Rosslyn 
never saw a Pool but myself What's at 
the bottom of it ? What a couple of liars we 
are. What did he mean ? I don't know, 
nor do I care. I'll go on loving Ada and 
see the end/ 

During the rest of the day Ada kept in- 
doors. She did not want to talk to any one, 
she wanted to think of nothing but her love, 
and how happy it had made her. 

The next morning when she went into the 
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vinery Pool wanted to kiss her, and she had 
to allow him to do so. 

' Did my papa come here yesterday ? ' she 
asked, after the greetings were over. 

' Yes, he did.' 

*Ah. He told rae that he had noticed 
how well you managed, and as you seemed 
to be a very respectable man he was going to 
tell Brown to give you five shillings a-week 
more wage. Of course our fortune is made 
now, we can live in ease and luxury. When 
you tell him that you want to marry his 
daughter, he will say, ' Pool as you are a 
respectable man, I will raise your wages and 
give you my daughter.' 

' Which would be the least gift of the two.' 

' Oh, you respectable man, how dare you 
say so ? But seriously. Pool, you must not 
expect anything with me but rage and 
strife. I shall be disowned and turned out. 
It is strange how much disowning there has 
been in our family. Mary's mother married 
against her father's wish ; my uncle Richard 
was disowned ; and now I am going the way 
to the same end.' 
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' How will Mr Edward be ? ' 

* Oh, he will come into the property when 
papa dies, you know. But a strange thing 
happened last week — ^Julia Voss is not Julia 
Voss at all. She is my cousin, Julia Ross- 
lyn. Uncle Richard's daughter. He married 
a lady and was killed in America ; his widow 
died at Mr Voss' house, and Mr Voss kept 
Julia who was then nearly two years old. 
He only disclosed it last week. Is it not 
romantic ? I was longing for my romance 
to begin last week, and now it has begun. 
I am afraid that it will have an unhappy 
ending.' 

' Don't be alarmed, Ada. We shall live 
till we die, and happily too.' 

' I don't know about that, fool. I may 
be a vixen yet, you must bear in mind. 
What, want another kiss so soon ? Non- 
sense. You have lived so long without 
kisses, and yet have suddenly discovered 
that they are necessary to your health. 
Oh, do go away, pray.' 

Pool was not to be denied, however. 
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' Now, dare you go ask my papa's per- 
mission to our engagement ? ' 

' Certainly, I dare. But you said yesterday 
that we must go on as we are for some time, 
and now you seem to be wanting the ex- 
plosion to happen. You have lived so long 
without romance, and now suddenly discover 
that you cannot live any longer without 
romance. Are you not happy as you are ? ' 

' Oh, yes. Pool, you must not take every- 
thing that I say so seriously. I want to go 
on as we are ; I don't want the romance to 
be over yet. I know that if we were to be 
married soon there would be no romance for 
me then. You men alter so strangely after 
marriage.' 

' Ah, as long as you board, lodge, ana 
clothe yourselves, we can afford to be 
loving ; but when we have to keep you, we 
think that we do enough.' 

' Pool, go on with your work. Five shil- 
lings a- week more wage ! and for doing less 
work. I declare that I shall tell Mr Brown 
to take five shillings off your present wage, 
you idle man.' 
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'I don't care a straw if he knocks ten 
shillings off. I have got something better 
than shillings/ 

' If you don't keep a respectable distance 
from me, I will go away. What do you 
mean, sir ? ' 

'You will have to go away then. Now 
you know, your face is flushed ; if some one 
came in he would suspect something.' 

' It is your doing.' 

' Not at all. I thought that you wanted 
romance. Then submit to the inevitable, 
quietly.' 

' I won't submit to come here to be 
kissed.' 

' Oh, yes, you will.' 

' No, I won't. I am afraid of that mous- 
tache it is so black. How is it that we 
generally like those who are different to us. 
Do I like you better being black than if you 
were brown ? ' 

* I hope not. What has the colour of my 
hair to do with it ? ' 

' A great deal. What has the colour of 
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my hair and eyes to do with it ? Keep off, 
sir, or I will go.' 

' Don't be so cruel, Ada.' 

' You are the cruel one. If you will go 
on with your work I will stay and talk, but 
if you do not I will go away. I am going 
hunting to-morrow, so you will not see me.' 

' If you are happy, I don't care.' 

* Pool,' she said, after a pause, * how can 
you think well of a girl who submits to be 
engaged to a man without letting her papa 
know, and without his consent ? How can 
you think well of a girl who comes to talk to 
her lover as I do ? I am afraid that you do 
not think highly of me.' 

' I love you too well to think at all,' he 
said. 

' Yes, but when your love wanes, you will 
begin to think, and then I shall drop in your 
esteem.' 

*Not at all. You came to talk to me 
about my work as you had been in the habit 
of doing to gardeners before me. Well, do 
you think that I do not know my power over 
you? Did not I lead you into talk about 
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other subjects than my work, and interest 
you until interest deepened into love ? ' 

' Oh, you are a designing man, Pool. I 
believe that you came here with that in- 
tention. Oh, dear, how I have been ruined.' 

' You have only yourself to thank. You 
made me love you. You talked to me as an 
equal. You know that I was stiff at first, 
but you broke that down, until I loved you, 
and was determined to risk everything to 
make you love me. I will risk everything 
for you. Will you risk as much for me ? ' 

' As much ? Don't I risk infinitely more 
than you can do ? Good name, friends, 
position. Pool, I tremble when I think of 
what is to be the end of our engagement. 
What a scandal there will be all through the 
country. Miss Ada Rosslyn married her 
gardener — actually made love to him, and 
ran away with him ! Shameful ! ' 

Pool laughed. 

* Laughing ! I will go leave you.' 
She went to the door, but seeing that he 
did not follow her, she turned back. 
' Oh, I forgot. I want those ' 
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' Exactly. I want those kisses too.' 

' I declare — I will never — come here 
again ' 

Ada went away at length. Foolish Ada ; 
but what girl who really loves a man is not 
foolish ? 



CHAPTER X 



THE STORM 



The following day was to be a hunting-day, 
as Ada had said ; but, although the horses 
and dogs were got ready, they did not turn 
out. A fearful storm came on. The wind 
blew the snow in such thick clouds that it 
was dark before night fell. Ada sent a 
message to Pool, telling him that he was to 
stay at the Hall with the servants ; but he 
chose to disregard the message ; he did not 
want to stay with the other servants. See- 
ing that the wind was increasing in violence 
about half-past four in the afternoon, he tied 
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his handkerchief over his ears, put on his 
overcoat, and set out for Rosslynthorne. 
When he got to the lodge at the park gates, 
he knocked. 

* Who is it ? ' asked a voice inside. 

* Pool, the gardener. Open the door ; I'm 
perishing.' 

He heard something being dragged away 
from the door, and immediately it flew open, 
and he staggered in, accompanied with a 
great rush of wind and snow, which made 
the fire roar again. 

* I can't get a bit further, Mrs Worral.' 

' Help me to shut the door. It's broken 
both the lock and bolt off.' 

It was as much as they could do to shut 
the door in the teeth of the wind. At 
length they got it shut and a table placed 
against it, and then Pool lay down on the 
hearth before the fire. Mrs Worral got him 
some brandy, and rubbed his hands. 

' Have you seen Worral ? ' she asked. 

' No ; is he out ? ' 

* He went up to the Hall two hours since. 
I'm afeard he's gone to the kennels.' 
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* Lord help him if he has. I've actually 
been forty minutes coming from the Hall. I 
was as near as possible in the river.' 

A few minutes afterwards, another knock 
was heard at the door, and after the table 
was dragged away, a snow covered man 
entered. 

'Take my coat off, Jane,' said the man 
after the door had been forced -to. 'I'm 
helpless. I wouldn't go out again for ten 
shillings.' 

* I would not for ten pounds, Worral,' said 
Pool. ' I've been crying, man.' 

' I don't wonder. Get me some cold water 
to hold my hands in. You'll have to stay 
here all night. Pool. I wouldn't turn a rat 
out on such a night. Why didn't you stay 
at the Hall?' 

' I had no idea that it was so bad.' 

' Miss Ada sent down to know if you were 
there. She was angry when you was gone, 
she didn't seem to care about me having to 
face it, but I an't a gardener, an' I'm as hard 
as a stone. I'd go out again for tuppence. 
I couldn't help laughing by the bridge ; I 
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couldn't breath, an' I thought what a do it 
'ud be to be drowned with wind, to die of too 
much air. You look finished, Pool.' 

' I am utterly exhausted, Worral. If the 
lodge had been a dozen yards further ^.way, 
I should have fallen down and died in the 
snow.' 

*The snow blinds you so,' said Worral. 
' I couldn't tell the road but by the trees. 

' Let us ha' some tea, Jane — hot.' 

' I was afeard you'd gone to the kennels,' 
said Mrs Worral, who was gettipg the tea 
ready.' 

' Not I. I'm not so fond of the plagued 
dogs. Let them look after 'em as is paid for 
it, it's none o' my business. I'd poison all on 
'em for tuppence.' 

' I'd help you, Worral.' 

' Why, the snow '11 be a foot deep inside 
soon. Look how it's coming in, and the wind 
too. Cannot we rig a curtain up to keep it 
out, or we shall be starved to death,' said 
Worral. / 1 heard Miss Ada say, What- 
ever will Percy do ? " ' 

' Is he out ? ' said Pool. 
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* He went away on saddle yesterday, an' 
was coming home to-day. But he'll put up 
somewhere, sure enough. My word, it's 
fearful, listen.' 

* Fparfiil ! No one who has not been in it 
can form any idea of it. Lots of people will 
be lost and never found until the thaw 
comes,' said Pool. 

After tea they sat close round the fire, 
Mrs Worral knitted, her husband fell asleep 
and snored, and Pool stared into the fire, 
and built castles in his brain. 

When Worral opened the door next morn- 
ing, he could only just see oyer the top of 
the snow. He and Pool set to work shovel- 
ling a way to the park gates, and then Worral 
went into the snow to find the village and 
men to cut a way through the snow to the 
Hall. 

By nightfall a way was cut to the Hall, 
and next morning Pool went to his work 
again. He found that the snow had been 
shovelled off the walks in the grounds, but as 
his two men could do no work outside, he 
was obliged to find them work in the vinery 
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and conservatory, so that when Ada entered 
the conservatory, Timbs was at the furthest 
end. Consequently she and Pool had to 
speak in low tones. 

'Why did you not stay at the Hall on 
Wednesday night, as I sent you word to ? ' 
she asked. 

' I had no idea that the storm was as bad 
as I found it. I could not get here yester- 
day.' 

* I suppose not. Are you any worse with 
the exposure ? ' 

* Not at all. It was terrible, though.' 
'Percy has not come yet. He went to 

Bassford on Tuesday morning, and said that 
he would return on Wednesday afternoon.' 

* If he had started before the storm began 
he would stop at the first inn he reached, 
and he will be fast until the roads are 
opened. He will be all right.' 

' I hope so. Edward and Mr Voss went 
to Yorkshire on Monday. I hope that they 
are safe. The railways are blocked all about 
the country. There will be no more hunt- 
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ing this year, I am afraid. Nor football 
either.' 

* Ah, you have not forgotten that day, 
then ? How angry you did look, to be 
sure.' 

' Sir Robert Bassford promised me a 
tobacco plant. I hope that Percy was 
not bringing it ; it will be killed if he is.' 

* You could probably get another in that 
case.' 

After some further talk Ada went away. 
Just at dark Percy rode into the yard, his 
horse half-dead with exhaustion. 

* Where have you been, Percy ? ' said Mr 
Rosslyn, when he entered the sitting-room. 

' I got as far as Elmet on Wednesday 
afternoon, and had to stay there until 
this morning.' 

' Are the roads open ? ' 

' The deep drifts are cut through, but 
the three feet deep on^s are not touched ; 
it is killing work getting through them. 
Some drifts are so deep that as I rode 
through them I could not see over the sides; 
it is a fact. Then they have only cut a narrow 
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path, and the cart wheels cut the snow from 
the sides ; it falls into the bottom and so 
the path gets very lumpy.' 

' Are you any the worse for the adven- 
ture?' 

' No, I feel right enough ; but the poor 
horse won't get over it just yet. I left 
Bassford about one o'clock, and the snow 
began to fall directly afterwards. After a 
while, I lost myself I had no idea where I 
was. I could not see a foot in front of me — 
in fact, I could not hold my head up : I 
could not feel the reins. I breathed in gasps; 
so did the horse. I thought it was all up 
with us both. The horse turned into the 
White Lion yard himself ; I did not know 
where I was. I remember a man coming ; 
I fell off the saddle on to him, knocked him 
down, and we both went into the snow. 
Ah ! it was no laughing matter ; I could not 
speak for ten minutes after I got into the 
house, I tell you. I had to turn my head 
round to breathe. No snowy Andes for me. 
Sir Robert ; not yet ; I've had enough. My 
fingers are painful yet ; the very bones ache 
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dreadfully. I believe I cried like a baby 
when they got me into the inn parlour — ^but 
I don't know.' 

* I am glad that you did not get lost ; I 
see in the paper that several people died in 
the snow,' said Mr Rosslyn. 

' If I had been on foot, or if the horse had 
not turned into the inn yard, I should have 
perished, I am sure. I could not have kept 
on the saddle five minutes longer for the 
world.' 

Mr Rosslyn left the room. 

* Sir Robert would be uneasy about you,' 
said Alice. 

'Not he,' said Percy, as the door closed 
after his father. 'Papa wants me to go 
abroad with him, but no thank you. But 
he's a nice fellow when you can get him out 
of his science. I shall cultivate his acquaint- 
ance in England. I call scientific men the 
most selfish people in the world, they care 
for nothing but their hobby.' 

'What sort of person is his brother?' 
asked Alice. 

' Oh, he's lame, and a hunchback, and he 
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won't talk. I saw him look at ine when I 
was laughing and teUing school exploits, in a 
way that I shall not soon forget/ 

* Poor fellow/ said Mary. 

' Not at aU, Mary. I am the poor fellow. 
He despised me all and utterly. It was 
written on his face as plainly as if it were 
printed across his forehead. He could bear 
his brother to be strong, because he uses 
his strength in pursuit of science, but I'm 
sure that he thanked the Lord that night in 
his prayers that he is lame and deKcate, and 
therefore is not tempted to be idle and 
frivolous as I am. Pity all the world, but 
not him. He is the one to be envied.' 

' I thought that Sir Robert was vain,' said 
Ada. 

'The poet beats him hollow. I could 
not get to see any of his poetry — I be- 
lieve that he lets no one but his mother 
and brother see it ; no one else has brains 
enough to appreciate it. I like poetry that 
every common fellow likes the first time 
reading, but then my brain is a very ordinary 
one, and it is better to have a fine soul and 
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a poor case, than a fine case and a rotten 
kernel, Milton Bassford thinks.' 

* Is that his name,' said Mary ' I should 
like to see him.' 

* Milton Augustus Bassford, P.P.S.' 

* What do they stand for ? ' said Ada. 

' Poet, Philosopher, and Scholar. I believe 
that he is a poet because he is lame, and has 
a poetical name ; and I believe that his name 
is all the poetry that he has about him. 
There was none bom with him,' said Percy. 
' Whew, an hour to dinner yet. It is freez- 
ing hard, get your skates ready.' 

'Oh, dear, I hope that it will disappear 
soon,' said Alice. 

' I hope that it will freeze the river to the 
bottom,' said Percy. 

' Skating and sledging are not as good as 
hunting and shooting,' said Alice. 

' Bassford can skate. Does not that make 
a difference ? Or would you rather have him 
hunting? He is coming over in a day or 
two,' said Percy as he went out. 

' Percy, come back,' cried Alice. 

Percy's head re-appeared. 
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' When is he coming ? "A day or two " is 
too indefinite/ 

*He thinks that some more fossils will 
have grown in the sand pit by next Monday,' 
said Percy, whose head disappeared. 

' I wish that he would bring his brother 
with him/ said Mary. 

' I do not/ said Ada. ' We do not want 
any more vain creatures. We shall have 
quite enough with Julia Rosslyn and Miriam 
Greyham. And he's a lame boy too. I 
must confess that I prefer the shell to the 
kernel.' 

' The jewel case to the jewels ? ' said Mary. 

' I was referring to human beings, my 
dear. I think that Miriam is quite vain 
enough for Sir Robert, suppose we "set" 
her at him.' 

'Nonsense, Ada. I won't have such things 
done in this house.' 

* Now, Alice, do remember that Miriam is 
twenty-seven years old, and that you are 
rapidly approaching that age, so be pitiful to 
Miriam. But perhaps you intend " setting " 
him yourself Well, in that case, I will 
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welcome him as a brother, and accept poor 
Fitzjonathan myself. There would be some 
romance in it/ said Ada. 'Rejected by the 
eldest sister, accepted by the youngest.' 

Alice made no reply, and the conversation 
dropped. 

Alice had not forgotten that Fitzjonathan 
had promised to come and hunt with her. 
She thought of him every day. Every 
Monday morning that had come since the 
hunting season opened, she had assured 
herself that he would come during that 
week ; but six weeks had passed, and he 
had neither come nor sent any word or 
warning of being about to come. Alice's 
heart had grown sore with hoping ; she 
wished for the substance, but she was 
losing hope and faith. She thought that he 
had -given up thinking of her, and she 
became desperately indifferent whether he 
came or not. Then when she met Sir 
Robert Bassford, thoughts of him had put 
thoughts of Fitzjonathan out of her mind. 
But he had gone away, and thoughts of 
Fitzjonathan returned to trouble her. But 
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she had resolved not to be troubled, and 
had succeeded pretty well until Ada's speech 
stirred up the trouble in her heart again. 

By-and-bye they went to dress for dinner. 
Alice sat under the hands of her maid while 
her hair was being dressed, quietly enough, 
but she was vowing to have her revenge. 

' He will come soon,' she thought, ' and I 
will invite Sir Robert here, and I will 
torment him. That is if he cares anything 
about me at all. I could be as happy with 
Sir Robert as with Wentforth. I never 
think of him when Sir Robert is here. If 
Sir Robert proposes I will accept him. I 
never promised anything to Wentforth. I 
would keep my promise if I had promised. 
Try not to be troubled. Let the world 
slide. Take what comes, and be thankful.' 

* What is Sir Robert's mother like, 
Percy ? ' asked Ada, as they were at dinner. 

' I don't know what she's like. She is old 
and wrinkled.' 

' She cannot be old, Percy. Sir Robert 
is a young man, and his father would not be 
old yet if he were living.' 
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' She's fifty, I'm sure, papa,' said Percy. 

* I will admit that,' said Mr Rosslyn. 

* I call fifty old. She is delicate, and wears 
a cap on her head, two or three shawls on 
her shoulders, and gloves on her hands — ^but 
she can eat a good supper.' 

They all laughed. 

* I did not know that you were such an 
observing character, Percy,' said Mr Rosslyn. 

' No; I don't wear my soul on the surface 
as some one, whom I have seen lately, does. 
It was freezing hard ten minutes since. I 
hope that we shall have some skating soon.' 

' I am afraid that you do wear your soul 
on the surface,' said Mr Rosslyn. 

' I was not born yesterday, although I am 
not a poet,' said Percy. 

' I hope that it will thaw,' said Mr Rosslyn, 
'You do not think of the many out-door 
labourers that are out of work as long as a 
frost lasts.' 

' I want to labour out of doors myself, 
I'm sure I work hard when I am skating/ 
said Percy. 
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' I daresay your labour is a sort that does 
not pay/ 

' That depends what you mean by paying/ 
said Percy, 'it pays me. There are enjoy- 
ments in all weathers. If it freezes, I skate ; 
if it thaws, I row and hunt ; so I don't care 
much what it does — only I don't want to 
repeat Wednesday afternoon.' 

' No fear of that. Such a storm as that 
does not happen more than once in a life- 
time,' said Mr Rosslyn. 

' The remembrance of it will last me my 
lifetime,' said Percy. 

The following afternoon Sir Robert Bass- 
ford rode slowly into the stable-yard belong- 
ing to Rosslyn Hall. He dismounted, and, 
leaving his horse in the care of the grooms, 
he walked across to the Hall. 

He was shown into the sitting-room, 
where Percy and the girls were listening to 
Edward, who was telling them his adventures 
in Yorkshire. He had reached home about 
half-an-hour previously. 

' Do you positively enjoy stormy weather?' 
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said Percy. 'Whatever else has brought 
you here to-day ? ' 

' I was so wretchedly uneasy about you 
that I could not rest without riding over to 
see if you had arrived safely,' said Sir Robert. 
* How did you get through it ? ' 

' I got to Elmet three-quarters dead, and 
stayed there until yesterday afternoon. It 
was a terrible ride,' said Percy. ' I don't 
want another like it just yet.' 

' It was a terrible storm. I never saw a 
worse, even in America,' said Sir Robert. 

' It was something fearful in Yorkshire,' 
said Edward. 

' I have no doubt. Well, I feel myself 
again. I was tempted to turn back a few 
minutes since. I was so much afraid that 
Percy was lost that I did not like to face 
you.' 

'Percy ha6 left school. Sir Robert,' said 
Ada, 'and is the best fast bowler in England.' 
They laughed. 

'Would you like to wash before dinner. 
Sir Robert ? ' said Percy. 
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' Oh, I'm going to ride over to Wintor's, 
I thank you.' 

' Not to-day, nor to-morrow. I should be 
so miserably wretched that I should have to 
post after you to-morrow,' said Percy. 

* Of course you must stay, Sir Robert. 
We cannot let you ride so far to see that 
Percy is safe, and then go away again,' said 
Alice. 

' It won't admit of a question,' said 
Edward. What would father say if we let 
you go ? What would Mr Wintor think of 
us?' 

* Very well, then, I should like a wash.' 
They spent a very merry evening. Julia 

Rosslyn was with them, and Edward was 
gay. The next day, Sunday, was a beauti- 
ful day. The sun shone in unclouded splen- 
dour, and the snow glittered and sparkled 
beneath his beams in the still, frosty air. 
They all walked to church in the morning. 
The path was cut through the snow just so 
wide that two persons could walk abreast. 
They were not all together. Sir Robert 
and Alice were last of all. 
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'It is a beautiful day, is it not ? ' said he. 
' Delightful/ 

'This weather is better than your hunt- 
ing weather. The country looks prettier 
covered with snow, does it not ? ' 

' I don't think so. Where are Ada and 
Mary ? They were in front of us a moment 
since.' 

* Ah ! I see, they are in a drift. You 
will see them emerge immediately. Now 
we cannot see the Hall, you see.' 

' Well, I never saw anything so extra- 
ordinary in my life. The snow is quite six 
feet deep here, is it not ? ' 

'The quantity of snow that fell in the 
short time that the storm lasted is astound- 
ing,' said he. 

'Will Lady Bassford be uneasy about 
you ?' 

' Oh, no. I said that I should probably 
stay a day or two with Wintor.' 

' Thep you must stay a day or two with 
us. The ice will be strong enough to 
bear us to-morrow,' said she. 

'Very well, if my presence gives any 
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pleasure to you, I will stay/ said he, looking 
at her. 

He could see that his presence did give 
pleasure to her. 

She had forgotten Wentforth Fitzjona- 
than. 



CHAPTER XI 

PITZJONATHAN ARRIVES AT ROSSLYN HALL 

The next morning they went across the 
park to the river, skates hanging over their 
arms. When they reached the bridge, they 
found that they would have to walk over the 
snow behind the boathouse to get to the 
river. 

' Now for it,' said Edward. * Sir Robert 
you are a lighter weight than I, you go 
first.' 

' Oh, I daresay,' said Percy. * Is Sir 
Robert to ride over to see after my safety 
and then be sunk up to his chin in a snow- 
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drift ? Can't allow it. Ada, you are the 
lightest, so you go first.' 

' No, the heaviest ought to go first, and 
then we shall know that we lighter ones 
may safely venture. Edward, you go over 
first, and make a track,' said Ada. 

* Percy is inured to snow, or ought to be, 
if he is going to the top of the Andes,' said 
Edward. ' Send him over.' 

' Toss up for it,' said Sir Robert. 

' Well, I'll be ' said Percy. 

He dashed into the snow, went two or 
three strides on the frozen surface, and sank 
to the waist in it. All the others burst into 
laughter at his struggles to get out. 

* Do you feel the bottom ? ' said Edward. 

* Yes, and it is good, as he said. Laugh 
on. Am I making a track, Ada ? ' 

' Yes ; but we shall not follow it.' 

Percy struggled through the drift and got 
down to the river, and began to put on his 
skates. The girls would not go on to the 
snow, so they all stood on the path. After 
a few minutes, Timbs came hurrying up with 
a shovel. He had seen them leave the 
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grounds with their skates, and having a slow- 
motioned mind, after the lapse of six minutes 
it had worked out the opinion that they 
would want a path cutting from the bridge 
to the river. He cut them a path through 
the deep drifts, and went back to the Hall. 

' I think that the ice is not strong enough 
to bear us,' said Alice, putting her foot on to 
it and making it creak. 

' There is not much frost this morning,' 
said Sir Robert. 

* Has Timbs gone back V said Percy. * We 
ought to have sent him on to try it.' 

' It is too rough to skate on,' said Ada. 
* What has made it so rough ? ' 

'Why, the snow came before the water 
was frozen, and as it froze. If it had frozen 
before the snow came, it would have been 
covered with three feet of snow. I'm going 
to try it, at any rate,' said Percy. 

He hobbled on to the ice, and had got 
three feet from the bank when the ice 
cracked, the water came through the crack 
on to the ice. He stood still looking at 
them. 
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' I shall be drowned ; oh, oh/ he wailed, 
whereat they laughed. 

' Not there,' said Alice ; * go out to the 
middle of the river and then you may be.' 

He hobbled a yard further, making the ice 
crack again, and then stood still. 

* Come back, man,' said Edward. ' You 
can see that it won't bear.' 

' It is doing,' said Percy, * like fun. Put 
your skates on. Sir Robert, and we'll waltz.' 

' Can you swim under the ice ? ' said Sir 
Robert. ' Don't go any further, boy, come 
off ; don't be so foolhardy.' 

* Exactly,' said Percy. ' Discretion is 
the' 

As he turned to come back, all his weight 
being upon one foot, and moreover upon a 
narrow strip of steel, his skate, the ice gave 
way under the skate. With the quickness 
of a clever cricketer and football player, he 
threw himself down on the ice and rolled to 
their feet in an instant. He was up in 
another instant. 

' Look, my skate cut clean through the 
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ice/ he said, pointing to the hole that it 
had made. ' I felt the ice giving way.' 

* We shall have to go back,' said Edward. 
' It is of no use standing here. I don't think 
that it will freeze much.' 

* I hope not,' said Ahce. 

* Well, let us go away before Percy goes on 
again,' said Mary. 

They went away in single file through the 
snow, up to the bridge. Edward noticed 
how soon Sir Robert and Alice got together 
and walked together. He did not care 
much for that in itself; but he also noticed 
that Alice seemed to prefer to walk with Sir 
Robert. All the morning he watched them 
and saw how fond they seemed of each other. 
All the morning and afternoon he saw it, 
and grew angry and angrier until he did 
something that he repented of as soon as it 
was beyond recall. 

Fitzjonathan had told Edward at Scar- 
borough that he loved Alice and intended 
asking her to be his wife. He told Edward 
that he would spend a week at Rosslyn Hall 
during the early part of the hunting season, 
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and would then ask the question. He 
thought that he knew what the answer 
would be. Edward was pleased. He and 
Fitzjonathan had been intimate friends ever 
since they were small boys, and there was a 
strong affection between them. Edward 
thought that Alice was fond of his friend, 
and he thought that he knew what answer 
she would give. Consequently when Sir 
Robert first came to the Hall, and when 
Edward saw how fond of each other's society 
he and Alice had become, he was angry and 
disappointed. He thought that, if Alice had 
cared for Fitzjonathan as he had supposed 
that she did, she would have repulsed Sir 
Robert. Sir Robert went away and the 
trouble connected with his own affair drove 
all thoughts of him from Edward's mind ; but 
when Sir Robert came again, after the storm, 
and he saw how pleased Alice and he were to 
see each other, he became angry again. An- 
othei* thought came into his mind. Why did 
not Fitzjonathan come as he had promised that 
he would ? He knew that Fitzjonathan did 
not wait for invitations. Had he asked and 
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been refiised? Edward wondered. He looked 
at Alice and Sir Robert on the Saturday- 
evening and thought it likely. On the 
Sunday he became angrier, and on the 
Monday he became desperate. 

Edward did not say anything to Alice. 
He knew that if he reproached her, or said 
anything to keep her from Sir Robert, it 
would only make her fonder of him. At 
four o'clock on Monday afternoon, Edward 
saw no signs of Sir Robert's going away. 
So, as the letter-bag left Rosslynthorne for 
Dembleham at half-past four, he wrote a 
hasty note to Fitzjonathan, and put it into 
the letter-bag from the Hall. Immediately 
the boy was gone with the bag, he repented, 
and hesitated whether or not to run across 
the park after the boy. He hesitated too 
long, and he soon knew that the letter was 
beyond recall. He was uneasy. At dinner, 
he was silent and hardly civil to Sir Robert, 
who did not notice it, and at eight o'clock 
he was in Mr Voss' parlour. 

' I've done a very foolish thing to-day. 
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Julia/ he said in answer to her inquiry what 
was troubhng him. 
^ What?' 

* Well, Fitzjonathan told me at Scar- 
borough that he would come to the Hall for 
a few days and hunt with us. He intended 
asking Alice to be his wife. I don't think 
he has changed his mind about her. He is 
a little dilatory, but I did expect he would 
come before December. I thought that she 
was fond of him too, but she seems very fond 
of this Sir Robert ; and so I wrote to Fitz- 
jonathan, telling him that if he does not 
come soon, he will be too late.' 

* Well, there is nothing foolish in that.' 
*Yes, it is foolish to interfere in such 

matters. Something may have passed 
between Alice and him, which keeps him 
away, and leaves Alice open for Sir Robert. 
Then it is none of my business at all. I did 
not like people to interfere with my love 
affair, and I have no business to meddle with 
other people's.' 

' But you are his friend and her brother. 
It was not foolish in the sense in which you 
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regard it as being foolish; but from a woman's 
point of view it was very foolish. Alice 
won't thank you ? ' 

* What do you mean ? ' 

' Why, Sir Robert is a much better match 
for Alice than Fitzjonathan is,' said Julia. 
'Better every way, he is much handsomer, 
and not half so silly.' 

'Weill' 

'I never did like that Fitzjonathan, 
Edward, although I have only seen him. 
I'm sure he's conceited. I think Sir Robert 
would Inake her happy — he's a nice man.' 

' Hang Sir Robert ! You're all going mad 
about him. I wish he were far enough off. 
Mary and Charlie have quarrelled about him; 
Alice is going to throw up my old friend for 
him ; and now we are going to quarrel about 
him. " Nice man " is he ? much nicer 
than I?' 

* Certainly.' 

' I shall have to stop your mouth. But 
really, perhaps Fitzjonathan may have for- 
gotten all about her, my letter may wake up 
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old feelings and only cause unhappiness, and 
Sir Robert is a good fellow too.' 

* Oh, there will no harm come from it, only 
a bit of fun if he comes hurrying here, and 
there are two men after one woman. Will 
they fight a duel ? ' said Julia. 

* No ; it will be a prize fight. Let us 
forget it.' 

Fitzjonathan received the letter from 
Edward in due course on the Tuesday 
morning. Opening it, he read — 

H., 11/12/83. 

' Dear Wentforth, — I thought that you 
would have come over ere this. Have you 
thrown all of us up ? If so, it is quite right ; 
but if not, you are in danger of being thrown 
up. A young baronet has appeared, is here 
now ; his second visit ; handsome, sensible 
fellow. A word to the wise is sufficient. — 

*In haste, yours, 

' Edward Rosslyn.' 

VOL. II N 
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Fitzjonathan was in the breakfast-room 
when he read the letter. He put it into 
his pocket and went out of the room, out 
of the house, and to the further end of the 
grounds. He tore a straight stick off a 
young tree, and began switching and flipping 
at the leaves of the laurels and hollies. Then 
he took the letter out of his pocket, read it 
again, tore it up into small pieces, made a 
hole through the snow and into the soil with 
his boot, placed the bits of paper in the hole, 
and covered them up with soil and snow. 

* So ends that. Let her have the baronet. 
I'm only a poor younger son, and not hand- 
some. Not sensible either, or I should have 
gone and settled the matter weeks since. 
Of course she naturally concluded that I had 
ceased to care for her, and thought that a 
bird in hand is worth two in the bush. 
Then he is a " fascinating fellow," so am I ; 
but he is on the spot, and I am eighty miles 
away. I am rightly served. I wish I had 
not torn that letter up. I either put off my 
deeds until they are untimely, or I commit 
them rashly. I won't go at all, if she is 
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contented with the baronet what is the use 
of going and causing unhappiness ? None ; 
so I won't go at all, I should only get 
refused and snubbed. Perhaps Edward is 
trying to draw me into a trap, she knows 
that he has written. What an ass I am 
for destroying the letter. It was plainly 
written in haste, rashly. No ; it is no trick.' 

He walked to and fro on the path with 
his hands behind him, having flipped his 
stick to pieces. 

*I did not feel much love for her until 
I read the letter ; but I am a very unfeeling 
man. If I don't go near her in ten days I 
shall be quite easy again. Then I am 
ambitious, and being a younger son, pro- 
vided for certainly in a younger son manner, 
a wife would be a dead weight to me, 
and all weights must be laid aside in the 
race. Then I know that at heart I am 
a thorough conservative, radical as my 
talk is, I hate change. I am willing to 
change other people, but I want no 
change myself I am quite right as I 
am. What do I want with a wife. Let 
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the baronet have her — what do I care ? 
There are lots of girls in Yorkshire. I 
won't go.' 

He walked to and fro with his hands 
behind him. 

' Well, I need not utterly spoil my boots 
with trampling snow. Fact is, I have 
been supine in this matter, and the know- 
ledge does not raise my self-esteem. She 
certainly has formed a prominent part in the 
foreground of my plan of life, and if she is 
taken out the plan is ruined. Substituting 
another figure is out of the question, it 
cannot be done. Who is this baronet ? Is 
one of the house of Fitzjonathan to be sup- 
planted by a baronet of mushroom growth ? 
If Wentforth Fitzjonathan allows himself to 
be supplanted by anyone, he will be a traitor 
to the traditions of his blood. I will go to 
Rosslyn Hall. If I see that Alice treats me 
as she did the last time that I saw her, then 
I will propose. If I see any change in her, 
then I will not propose. I am not obliged 
to propose. I don't care much how it ends. 
If she prefers the baronet, I will allow her 
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to have as much liberty as I claim for my- 
self ; she may have him. I will go just to 
see what sort of fellow he is ; I don't want 
cutting out by a fool. If I think that he is a 
wiser man than I am, then I will quietly 
return and paint a new plan. Shall I go 
to-day ? Yes, and so be able to return 
before Christmas. To-day it is.' 

At five o'clock that same evening a cab 
stopped at the gate of Rosslyn Park nearest 
Rosslynthorne, and Fitzjonathan stepped out 
of it. He paid the driver his fare, and, 
portmanteau in hand turned to the gates. 

* It's Mr Fitzjonathan, isn't it, sir ? said 
Mrs Worral, who came out to open the 
gates, the light from the fire shining through 
the open door fiill on to him. 

' Yes, it is.' 

' Why, sir, don't you carry that bag across 
the snow. Worral, come out.' 

'Not at all. I can carry it quite well, 
and make my blood circulate with the 
exercise.' 

' It's rough walking, sir, with the snow, and 
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the fog is coming on. Better let me carry 
it, sir,' said Worral, who had come out. 

'Very well,' said Fitzjonathan, who 
thought that he could get some information 
from Worral. 

' Is there any company at the Hall ? ' he 
asked as they went. 

'Not much, sir, I see'd a gentleman 
yesterday and this morning. The brougham 
went to Dembleham for a young lady. 
That's all as I knows of, sir.' 

' Ah ! Do you know the gentleman ? ' 

' No, sir ; I never see'd him before.' 

' Is he a friend of the squire ? ' 

' I should say not, sir ; he's too young. 
Now I remember. Bill, that's the head groom, 
told me as he rode over from somewhere on 
Saturday — horse half-dead, sir.' 

' Ah,' said Fitzjonathan. ' So the fellow is 
within riding-over distance, is he ? ' he 
thought. 

* It is remarkable that I don't know him, 
having been intimate with Edward for so 
long a time,' he said. 
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* Oh, you may know him, sir ; but I never 
see'd him before/ 

' I don't know any young man who could 
ride over that you have not seen scores of 
times — but it is no matter/ 

* You're right, sir, it's no business of mine ; 
but he did seem very fond of Miss Rosslyn 
on Sunday, sir. I see'd them go to church 
and back.' 

^ Ah, no doubt, most young men are fond 
of Miss Rosslyn,' said Fitzjonatham If 
Worral could have seen his companion's face, 
he would have thought that he was fond of 
her, for his face had turned scarlet, but it 
was dark ; and Fitzjonathan was slightly in 
front. 

' Now, Worral,' said Fitzjonathan, when 
they got to the Hall, 'go in the servants' 
way and tell some one to tell Mr Edward 
that I am waiting here. You may take my 
portmanteau with you.' 

' Thank you, sir, I will.' 

In about four minutes after Worral left 
him, Edward appeared. 

' Is that you, Wentforth ? ' 
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' It is. How are you ? ' 

' All well, thanks. My letter brought you ? ' 

* Yes ; how does the land lie ? I wish I 
had not come. Nice hunting weather, is it 
not? She will suspect something. Is the 
baronet here yet ? ' 

*Yes.' 

' Do you think my chance is lost ? ' 

* I don't know, old fellow ; I hope not. 
He is a nice fellow; but I did not want to see 
you thrown away without an effort. Why 
did you not come before ? ' 

' The old sin, my boy — procrastination.' 

' Come up to my room, and we will lay 
plots. But I have not much time to attend 
to your affair. I have my own to attend to. 
I am going to be married in a few months.' 

' Hello ! is that a fact ? Who is she ? ' 

' My cousin. Quite a romantic affair. 
I'll tell you about it after you have seen her 
and given me your opinion of her.' 

* Now, what is the best way for me to 
begin the attack ? ' said Fitzjonathan, wlien 
they were in Edward's room. 

*Well, I don't know. Use your own 
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judgment. I should not appear to notice 
him any more than if he were Charlie Rowell. 
There is Miss Greyham here, she's a nice 
girl, and to let We must pair her with Sir 
Robert. Notice Alice when you go into the 
room. She does not know that you are here. 
Keep your heart up, old fellow, we will win 
yet.' 



CHAPTER XII 



FITZJONATHAN AT ROSSLYN HALL AGAIN 

Edward and Fitzjonathan went quietly down 
to the sitting-room and entered unannounced. . 
Naturally all those in the room looked up as 
the door was opened, and when Fitzjonathan 
was seen behind Edward he received quite a 
burst of welcome, Mr Rosslyn not being 
among them, he advanced to shake hands with 
Alice. She gave him her hand, and they 
looked into each other's eyes. 

'I hope I am not intruding. Miss Rosslyn.' 

*We are all very glad to see you, I am 
sure.' 
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He could see that she was very glad to see 
him ; for the moment, his sudden appearance 
drove thoughts of the baronet from her head. 
The baronet saw it and felt his heart droop 
within him. 

* Better late than never, am I ? ' 

* You are : why did you not come before ? 
The hunting is stopped.' 

' You know my besetting sin — to-morrow.' 

Fitzjonathan turned to shake hands with 
the rest. The baronet had noticed how 
Fitzjonathan had held Alice's hand in his ; 
and how she had allowed it to lie there, 
and his heart drooped lower, but when he 
heard her mention hunting, his heart nearly 
died within him. 

After greeting Mary, Ada, Miss Greyham, 
and Percy, he was introduced to Sir Robert 
and to Julia Rosslyn. Sir Robert felt 
naturally that he would have rejoiced if 
Fitzjonathan had been suffering with small- 
pox, and Fitzjonathan wondered what 
business Sir Robert had to come poaching 
after his game — but they shook hands and 
looked into each other's faces like gentlemen. 
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* Your appearance brings back memories of 
Mitchell's Isle and perch in a frying pan,' 
said Percy. 

Even Sir Robert and Miss Greyham could 
not help laughing, although they did not 
know what they were laughing at, but because 
the others laughed so hard and were so 
pleased. 

'We have seen Mr Fitzjonathan since 
then,' said Mary. * To some of us his 
presence recalls adventures on Filey Brigg.' 

' Oh ! Mary, how can you be so dreadful ? ' 
said Alice. 

' Ah, Fitzjonathan I heard about it,' said 
Percy. * Alice ducked you in the river, and 
so you returned the compliment on Filey 
Brigg. Ah, you slow bowlers always were 
a crafty lot.' 

' Change the subject, please,' said Ada, * I 
was in that adventure.' 

' I am longing to hear what it was about,' 
said Miss Greyham. ' Mr Fitzjonathan, sit 
here and explain to me.' 

Fitzjonathan had no desire to sit so far 
away from Alice, so he took a seat close to 
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Alice, and replied that Miss Rosslyn had 
forbidden him to talk of the affair. 

* Are the matches for next season arranged 
yet ? ' said Percy. 

' No, I think not. I have been asked to 
play for Yorkshire, but I have refused.' 
' How so ? ' asked Edward. 

* I don't intend playing much next season. 
You will play for Oxford, of course, Percy ? ' 

* There will be a row if I don't. Why, 
the gentlemen's team will be nowhere if you 
and Edward retire. But, never mind; I 
shall stand a chance of getting into it. And 
where is Fussell, too ? He's lost ; but I 
guess he will turn up next May, bat in 
hand,' said Percy. ' How is football in 
Yorkshire ? ' 

' I think that the county is uniformly 
victorious,' said Fitzjonathan. 

' Mr Fitzjonathan, neither Ada nor Mary 
will tell me a word about Filey Brigg, and 
I really cannot live if I do not know of it. 
May he not tell me of it, Alice ? ' said Miss 
Greyham. 
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' Oh, if you are in such a desperate state, 
he may,' said AHce. 

* Then sit here, Mr Fitzjonathan, and 
tell me.' 

Fitzjonathan thought that it would be a 
stroke of policy for him to watch the move- 
ments of the enemy before he opened his 
campaign, so he went over to the side of 
Miss Greyham, and began to talk to her, 
and to watch Sir Robert. But Sir Robert 
seemed to have decided upon the same 
course as Fitzjonathan had settled upon. 

He would watch this Fitzjonathan, he 
thought, so he sat beside Mary and talked 
to her. 

' Oh, Alice, I never heard of anything 
so dreadful,' said Miss Greyham, after 
Fitzjonathan had been talking to her for 
a few moments. ' Actually drawn into 
the water by a porpoise ! Were you not 
horribly afraid when the monster got hold 
of you ? I should have died.' 

They all laughed except Sir Robert, 
who looked astonished, guessing at once 
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that Fitzjonathan had been telUng her an 
imaginative story. 

' Mr Fitzjonathan was the porpoise,' 
said Edward. *What has he been teUing 
you ? ' 

* Oh, Mr Fitzjonathan, have you been 
imposing on my ignorance? You ought 
to be ashamed of yourself. He said that 
Alice was so very beautiful that a great 
porpoise made a rush at her as she stood 
upon a rock, and drew her into the sea, and 
that Edward rescued her. That was not 
true, was it ? Now, tell me what really did 
happen.' 

Just then the gong sounded, and Fitz- 
jonathan took the opportunity of escaping 
from Miss Greyham. 

* Ah, Mr Fitzjonathan, you here ? Why 
did you not come sooner ? We have had 
some splendid runs. But I suppose that 
you have enjoyed good sport at home,' said 
Mr Rosslyn, when they got into the dining- 
room. 

'No, sir, I have not hunted this season 
yet. I don't suppose that this snow will 
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continue many days ; and then I hope to 
enjoy some good runs in the company of 
real hunters. We get so many make 
believes with us that the sport is discredited. 
Managers of coal pits, iron works, large shop- 
keepers, and so forth.' 

* Where's your Kberalism ? ' said Percy. 
' I left it at home, boy.' 

*Ah, we don't fear Mr Fitzjonathan's 
liberalism,' said Mr Rosslyn. * Chambers, 
Blight, and Bilke are the men whom we 
fear. Landowners will never put their 
theories into practice.' 

* I don't see what my liberalism has to do 
with my wishing that the persons whom I 
have named would not hunt. Of course 
if they like to hunt, we cannot prevent 
them. What I meant by saying that the 
sport is discredited by them, is, that they 
are such wretched horsemen, that they 
either make fox-hunting a sport that is 
dangerous to life and limb, or else a sport 
fit only for fools and madmen. I don't 
mean that I would not suffer such men to 
associate with us, not at all. I assure you 
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that nearly all are real gentlemen. Some 
few retain their boorish manners, but the 
majority are men of refinement and sense. 
You who only know the agricultural districts 
have no idea what a race of people inhabit 
the manufacturing districts.' 

' I am astonished that you, a radical, dare 
venture into such a nest of tories as this,' 
said Miss Greyham, who was dying for 
Fitzjonathan to notice her. ' I have heard 
that you are actually a Home Ruler — is that 
so?' 

' Miss Greyham I never talk politics when 
there are ladies present.' 

. ' Then we are always to remain ignorant. 
I was hoping that you were a believer in 
women's rights,' said Miss Greyham. 

' I believe in things that will benefit the 
people. At present, I think that a great 
number of men have not yet got their rights. 
When they have got them, I will take up 
the cudgels for the women. Are you not 
satisfied with the admiration of the men ? ' 

^ We never know when we have it ; men 
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are such deceivers. Witness the porpoise 
story/ said Miss Greyham. 

' Miss Greyham, I am a healthy young 
man ; I must eat : pray allow me to medi- 
tate upon the subject, and we will resume it 
by-and-bye.' 

' I shall insist that you tell me what hap- 
pened to Alice at Filey Brigg,' said Miss 
Greyham. 

' Ask some one else ; Miss Ada and 
Edward were there,' said Fitzjonathan. 

* It was a very remarkable adventure,' said 
Edward. * We are indebted to Mary's 
watchfulness for our lives.' 

' You don't say so. Mary, whatever did 
happen ? ' 

'Are you sure that it was a porpoise?' 
said Percy. * Was it not a whale ? ' 

'No, it was not a whale,' said Fitz- 
jonathan. ' If it was not a porpoise, I don't 
know what it was. Ask Miss Brandon. 
She saw it first and warned us just in time.' 

'Alice, I believe it was a pirate or a 
brigand trying to kidnap you,' said Miss 
Greyham 'You shall tell me after dinner.' 
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' Have you enjoyed good sport with 
winged game, Mr Fitzjonathan ? ' asked Mr 
Rosslyn, after the laughter had subsided. 

'Very fair, sir. There was an accident 
close by us yesterday. A collier and a 
shoemaker were out, keeping the day in 
honour of Saint Monday, shooting small 
birds, or, rather, intending to, but instead of 
small game the collier bagged the shoe- 
maker. They were getting over a fence 
and the gun went off accidentally, and the 
charge lodged in the shoemaker's leg and 
side.' 

* Ah, well, if the common people will try 
to imitate their betters they must take the 
consequences of their conduct. What 
business had they to be out idling their 
time away ? ' said Mr Rosslyn. * Let us 
hope that the accident will teach them to 
mind their own work, and leave shooting 
alone.' 

'Was the man hurt, Mr Fitzjonathan?' 
said Mary. 

* I believe so ; very seriously.' 

' Ah ! you radicals are bringing the 
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country to a sad state/ said Mr Rosslyn. 
Jack is as good as his master now, and will 
soon be a great deal better. I cannot 
understand how a landowner can be a 
sincere radical/ 

' Can you understand how a working-man 
can be a conservative ? ' said Fitzjonathan. 

'Certainly, he sees the truth. That 
what is good for the master i^ good for the 
man. The interests of the master and of 
the servant are one and the same. A con- 
servative working-man is content to stay in 
his place, and willing to let his master stay 
in his place.' 

* I think that no man ought to be con- 
tented in this world. A contented man 
never gets any better, and consequently gets 
worse,' said Fitzjonathan. 

* Discontent is at the bottom of all the 
evils that are uprooting society,' said Mr 
Rosslyn. ' A man used to be contented and 
happy with ten or twelve shillings a-week, 
now he wants sixteen or eighteen and a 
vote, and talks about his rights, and you 
radicals encourage him.' 
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' Certainly. I don't like to see a man 
contented with twelve shillings a-week. 
I don't think any man came into the world 
to live a harder and a more joyless life than 
the horses in your stables live. The man 
may have an immortal soul, and twelve 
shillings a-week will barely feed his body, 
and with a hard worked stunted body the 
soul makes little progress. But it is the 
great increase of trade and the spread of 
wealth that is at the root of all the evils, 
as you call them, that are over-turning 
society. Working-men are wise enough 
to see that they really make the wealth 
for the masters, and they think that they 
ought to have a fair share of what they 
create. But let us change the subject.' 

* The common people are getting to be 
tyrants,' said Mr Rosslyn. ' They have 
seized upon the army, which used to be ours ; 
they are grasping at the church ; they have 
seized the state and all the oflSces. Witness 
Chambers, and Blight, and Gradstown him- 
self I declare that it is so heartrending 
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that I contemplate going to Russia or 
Turkey.' 

* And even there dynamite and the bow- 
string warn us that the common people can- 
not be kept back. How much better for 
the nation it will be when there are fewer 
colossal fortunes and fewer starvation wages/ 
said Fitzjonathan. 

* The people could live very well if they 
were not so proud. The farmers try to dress 
like the landlords, and the labourers must 
dress like the farmers — and that's the way 
they go on. Why cannot they stay in the 
station to which it has pleased God to call 
them ? ' said Mr Rosslyn. 

* They will even dare to revise and alter 
the prayer book and expunge that passage. 
The Bible itself is not safe from revision 
and amendment in these times/ said Fitz- 
jonathan. 

' Radicalism is at the bottom of that. 
Everything must be changed forsooth. 
But it is of no use bewailing it, the 
fact remains, that the people are all- 
powerful. Property has been confiscated 
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from the owners in Ireland, at the call 
of a set of wretches who ought to be 
transported to the mines of Siberia. I 
hope that I may not live to see the day 
when England will be sunk to the level 
of Ireland, and property confiscated here. 
I feel sure that the country must be 
against the liberal government. I can- 
not conceive that the country can uphold 
a government that commits such deeds,' 
said Mr Rosslyn, ' and the government 
ought to dissolve at once.' 

' Come down into Yorkshire for a week, 
sir, and you will be convinced that the 
government has a firmer hold upon the 
affections of the people than ever it had,' 
said Fitzjonathan. 

' I cannot bear to think of it. Follow 
the girls,' said Mr Rosslyn. 

' Mr Rosslyn seems quite excited,' said 
Fitzjonathan to Edward, as they were pro- 
ceeding to the drawing-room. 

' Yes, not without cause either.' 

* Ah, I'll draw you before I go back. It 
is worth a fortune to me to come down here 
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and get tory ideas fresh from the source/ 
said Fitzjonathan. 

' Mr Fitzjonathan I insist upon you telling 
me what happened at Filey Brigg,' said 
Miss Greyham, as the gentlemen appeared 
in the drawing-room. 

' Very well. Miss Rosslyn, Miss Ada, 
Edward, and I walked along the sands from 
Scarborough to the Brigg, and we went 
too far on the rocks and got surrounded by 
the tide. Miss Brandon who had lingered 
behind saw our danger and warned us, we 
were gazing seawards, and of course we had 
to get across with a wetting. It would have 
been hard if a lot of young folks could not 
raise an adventure of some sort, would it 
not?' 

' Was that all ? I thought that Alice had 
been nearly drowned, and was only saved 
through your heroism.' 

' Oh ! not at all,' said Fitzjonathan. 

Alice and Fitzjonathan went to the piano 
and played and sang. Sir Robert talked 
with Miss Greyham, Ada, Mary, and Percy, 
of his exploits in America. Edward and 
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Julia sat together, and so the evening passed 
away. On the following morning Sir Robert 
went away, and the other three young men 
went shooting. They returned before 
luncheon, however, fatigued with the tramp 
over and through the snow, and with small 
bags. , 

Fitzjonathan exulted. His rival had gone 
and left the field clear for him. He was 
determined that he would settle the matter 
before he went away. If he had known 
that Alice was determined that she would 
not settle the matter, he would not have 
been so gay. Alice had noticed how morose 
Edward was on the Sunday, and when Fitz- 
jonathan appeared on Tuesday she guessed 
what had brought him. She asked the 
post-boy on Wednesday morning if he had 
noticed how many letters he had taken away 
from the Hall on Monday. He replied that 
he had not, as Mr Edward . had put a letter 
into the bag and locked the bag just as it 
was time for him to start. She was satis- 
fied that her guess was correct — Edward had 
written to Fitzjonathan. 
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' Edward had no business to write. I was 
liai)py with Sir Robert and did not want 
Wentforth to come. But I was glad to see 
him when he did come, so glad that I forgot 
Sir Robert in his very presence. I wish he 
had not come. Sir Robert has gone away 
through it. Why could he not come before ? 
Because he thought that he could come and 
pick me up when he pleased, he would suit 
his own convenience. He may want to pro- 
pose during this visit, but I won't let him. 
I could not refuse him, or at least I don't 
want to, because I do not know yet which 
I Uke best. I can be happy with either, 
but I may prefer one. I don't know 
which. I won't let him propose this time. 
If I put him off and he never asks me again, 
why then I will be contented with Sir 
Robert. Lady Bassford sounds better than 
The Hon Mrs FitzjonathaUy I'm sure. But 
how clever Wentforth is, how he talked to 
papa. I am tired of this feeble, complaining, 
selfish toryism,' so thought Alice on the Wed- 
nesday morning. 



CHAPTER XIII 



DOMESTIC 

On the Wednesday morning after Sir 
Robert had gone, and while Fitzjonathan, 
Edward, and Percy were out shooting, 
Alice, Ada, and Mary were sitting in 
their sanctum talking. 

'Well you can be happy with Fitz- 
jonathan, now that the other charmer is 
away,' said Ada to Alice. 

* My opinion is that Fitzjonathan has 
been left out of the arrangement alto- 
gether,' said Mary. 
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' There is an arrangement then ? ' said 
Ada. 

'Oh, you want to know all about it, of 
course,' said Alice. 

' Has Sir Robert proposed ? ' said Ada. 

' Did you not see how suddenly he 
transferred his affections from me to Miriam 
last night ? ' said Alice. 

* I saw that you treated him very coolly 
after Fitzjonathan arrived. Before, you 
were almost like lovers, but when Fitz- 
jonathan came in, you jumped up to meet 
him, and never spoke to Sir Robert again. 
Of course he will think that you are en- 
gaged to Fitzjonathan, and will transfer 
his attentions to me,' said Ada. ' I prefer 
him to Fitzjonathan — he is a talking man, and 
I never think that talking men have much 
sense,' 

' Your opinion is biased, Ada. If Fussell 
were a talking' said Mary. 

' He would be as great an ass as the rest,' 
said Ada. Now, Sir Robert is a sensible 
young man, and Miriam is up to the chin 
in love with him. I will leave her to entrap 
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him, and will myself set out on a journey in 
search of the lost dumb waiter.' 

' Did I really appear r^de to Sir Robert ? ' 
asked Alice. 

' Certainly you did, we all noticed that 
you neglected him utterly after Fitzjonathan 
came in,' said Ada. 'And you know as well 
as we do that he came over purposely to see 
you. Now if he comes again you must be 
rude to him again ; don't encourage two men, 
or you will get yourself into trouble. Make 
up your mind to accept one, or you will play 
off one against the other until you lose both. 
Then turn the rejected one over to Mary. 
She, poor lass, is left in the lurch. What is 
amiss with Charlie ? ' 

' I have not heard from him lately, Ada,' 
said Mary. 

* And you are loosing colour and weight 
every day. That is throwing good flesh and 
blood after bad. Give up thinking of him 
and be cheerful again.' 

' I cannot give up loving him, Ada,' said 
Mary. 

* Cannot you give up loving a man who 
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insulted you, and is insulting you every day? 
said Ada. 

'I shall love him till I die,' said Mary. 
'If I knew that he were a thief I could not 
help loving him.' 

' Alice, I think that this case requires the 
advice of a doctor. The brain is affected, 
I'm sure. Should she not be locked up at 
once ? ' said Ada. 

I fancy that Charlie himself would be the 
best doctor,' said Alice. 

' Then I will write and request him to 
come over at once,' said Ada. 

* You must not, Ada. You must not tell 
him in any way that I want him to come 
back,' said Mary. 

'Alice, I am alarmed. I'm sure that 
her mind is giving way,' said Ada. 

' Write yourself to him, Mary,' said Alice. 

' I cannot, Alice.' 

'Why not? I would if I loved him. 
You must sacrifice a little pride. Let me 
write to him. In two minutes after you are 
reconciled you will feel grateful to me. If 
you don't want to ask him to come back 
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don't afflict yourself so about him. If you 
would forget him and be cheerful again, we 
should all be glad, for no one has a high 
opinion of him except his mother. I regret 
that you did not accept Ryder. Did he ask 
you when he came here ? ' 

' Yes; but I saw that he preferred Anna.' 

' Montague Ryder ! Did he propose to 
you ? ' said Ada. 

' Yes ; and I refused him.' 

* Alice, I really shall speak to papa. / am 
sure that she is in danger of losing her 
reason,' said Ada. 

' It is only her heart that is affected,' said 
Alice. Besides, Charlie is richer by far 
than Ryder.' 

* Richer ? His conversation cannot rise 
above horses and dogs, and yet he is too 
mean to keep them,' said Ada. 

* What did you quarrel about?' said Alice. 
'He was jealous of Sir Robert,' said 

Mary. 

'Well, fact is stranger than fiction,' said 
Ada. ' I will not try to get him back. You 
will be utterly wretched with a jealous hus- 
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band. I would be very thankful that he 
showed himself before it was too late.' 

* You must take a tonic for your appetite, 
Mary,' said Alice. ' You surely must have 
more sense than to die for hiin' 

* I know that I am very foolish ; but I 
will try to forget him,' said Mary. 

*And I'll see that Pitzjonathan secures 
Alice this day, so Sir Robert shall be yours. 
I will actually give up my own chance for 
you, and take my chance with the absent 
dumb waiter. I shall find him at Lords 
next May, I have no doubt,' said Ada. 

' What is the subject of conversation ? ' 
said Miriam Greyham, as she entered the 
room. 

* Yourself and Sir Robert,' said Ada. 
* How splendidly you kept him to yourself 
last night.' 

'Yes; but he never once looked at me; 
he was looking at Alice and Mr Fitzjonathan 
all the evening,' said Miriam. 

' And has the remembrance of that made 
you weep ? or has he said something very 
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tender at parting ? or have you been weeping 
just because he has gone ? ' said Ada. 

* I did not think that you would be able 
to see that I had been weeping/ said Miriam, 
getting up to look at her face in the mirror. 
The other three girls burst out laughing as 
she poked out her chin and surveyed first 
one cheek and then the other in the glass. 

' But, really, the number of times that I 
have wept because I cannot command the 
sun and moon to stand still is astonishing. 
I am actually a year older than I was last 
December, and the prospect is as dark as it 
was then. The years come and go and I am 
still solitary.' 

' Have you never rejected a suitor yet?' 
said Ada. 

' Rejected a suitor ! Ada, are you mad ? ' 

*Not at all. Two of us have rejected 
suitors. I have refused two myself,' said 
Ada. 

' I can scarcely believe you. I never have 
had an offer yet. Poor Miriam ! But I see 
that lovers only cause trouble to girls. I've 
seen lots of my friends pining away through 
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love. But I think that no one ever saw me 
repining. You never did, did you ? ' 

' No/ said Alice. But whom have you 
refused besides Fussell, Ada ? ' 

' The rising young M.P. from London, 
named Grayrigg.' 

*0h, dear,' said AJice, laughing. 'The 
middle-aged gentleman who was here the 
last time you were, Miriam. Even you 
thought him too old, but Ada lured him to 
his destruction.' 

' I did, Miriam. I came home from Scar- 
borough alone on purpose to meet him. Did 
I not demolish him ? ' said Ada. 

* Oh, you are perfect prodigals. But 
waste is always followed by want. I shall 
be rejoicing in a husband's love when you 
are sighing in vain, I have no doubt,' said 
Miriam. 'But I would refuse Grayrigg 
myself I can live without Grayriggs, or 
grey heads either. Oh ! a green, fresh heart 
is what I pine for.' 

'Unfortunately, you pine in vain,' said 
Mary. 
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'I say, listen. There are the shooters 
returned,' said Alice. 

' How quick she is to hear the loved 
accents,' said Miriam, as she quietly opened 
the door. They could plainly hear the 
sound of voices in the large hall. 'Now, 
you shall see how I can keep Fitzjonathan 
to myself as long as he stays here. I really 
cannot allow him to be led on to his ruin by 
Alice. She would be sure to refuse him, 
whereas in three days from now I shall throw 
my bonny arms round his manly neck, and 
sink my beautiful head on his broad chest 
in rapture. I really am going to set to work 
in earnest,' and Miriam surveyed herself in 
the glass again, while the others laughed at 
her. 

' But, really, Alice, after being so rude to 
Sir Robert last night, you ought to be rude 
to Fitzjonathan to-day,' said Mary. 

' I think so,' said Alice. ' But probably, 
now that Sir Robert is away, Fitzjonathan 
will be cool. Men who think that they are 
clever and can suit their own convenience 
with what they do, always are cool. So he 
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will not need snubbing. Then the name : 
I can never quite overcome my repugnance 
to it. Pitzdavid, Fitzsaul, Fitzgoliath, Pitz- 
anything is better than Fitzjonathan — Went- 
forth FitzjonathanJ* 

' It is charming. I long to run down and 
kiss him. You are laughing, but I really 
mean to make a conquest this time. Even 
at the sacrifice of our friendship, Alice, I 
will do it,' said Miriam. 

' I am quite willing for you to try,' said 
Alice. ' He is insensible to my charms. 
When you have tried as long as I have, you 
will be tired of trying.' 

' Alice, I am three years older than you 
are, and I remember that I was very pre- 
cocious, and that you were not : so don't 
talk to me of being tired,' said Miriam. 

* You might get the name changed, Alice,' 
said Mary. * How would PitzphiUstine do, 
for instance ; or Pitzmoabite ? ' 

' What's in a name ? Pitzshakspere said,' 
said Miriam, ^'Give me the substance, said 
Greyham." But I would not change Grey- 
ham into Gr eyrigg, Ada.' 
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* Dreadful,' said Ada. 

* Do let us go down at once/ said Miriam. 
* I want to listen to those loved accents 
again. Besides I want witnesses present, 
because if he proposes and repents I shall 
bring an action against him. Besides, I 
want to eat some grapes in the hot-house. 
Your gardener is a polite fellow, Ada, he 
got me a beautiful bunch a little while ago, 
and you thought that I had been crying. 
So I had, because they were done. I admire 
your gardener, Ada.' 

Alice and Mary turned to Ada, and 
laughed. She could not help blushing, 
although she tried hard not to. 

^Ada are you going to let her have as 
many grapes as she likes, when we can 
only get one or two now and then?' said 
Mary. 

' Pooh!' said Miriam. * The gardener said 
that they wanted plucking, so, of course, I 
intend to pluck. Come along ; I am going 
to take Fitz. with me and eat a lot more.' 

* I'll watch you, my dear,' said Ada. 

' Yes, and I'll watch you, my dear,' thought 
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Miriam, as she glanced at Ada's red cheeks. 
*IVe noticed how fond you are of that fellow, 
and I'll watch you a little,' she thought as 
they went downstairs. 

* You are soon back, gentlemen,' said Alice, 
as they entered the sitting-room, where Fitz- 
jonathan was seated at the piano, and 
Edward was lying on a sofa, Percy was not 
in. 

* Yes,' said Fitzjonathan, ' too hard work, 
and greater attractions elsewhere,' looking 
at Alice, who did not appear to notice the 
remark. 

* Mr Fitzjonathan,' said Miriam, ' I am 
sure that you need refreshment after your 
toil, so please let us go and eat Ada's grapes. 
I really do not see why she should claim 
them as her exclusive property.' 

' By all means let us go,' said Fitzjonathan. 
* I suppose the whole of us will go.' 

* Oh, they are of no consequence,' said 
Miriam. 

* I could not think of going unless we all 
go.' 
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' Life is a burden here, let us go, Alice/ 
said Mary, ' Come, Ada.' 

' No, I cannot witness the destruction of 
my grapes.' 

' Miss Ada, I will undertake to help you 
to guard them if you will go. As Miss 
Greyham is very delicate we will allow her 
to have a few, but not more than six of the 
biggest bunches.' 

* Come, Ada, if you do not go I do not 
know what damage I shall do. I may tear 
a leaf off the vine, come along,' said Miriam. 

They went into the hall, and after throw- 
ing cloaks around themselves went into the 
garden. When they got to the vinery the 
gardeners were not in, but they saw Pool 
disappear round the yew hedge as they 
turned into sight of the vinery. 

' Now,' said Miriam, * there are some 
splendid bunches overhead. Mr Fitzjona- 
than you are a tall man, suppose you jump 
up and tear them down for me.' 

*Yes, jump up and tear them down, 
please,' said Ada. 

Without more ado Fitzjonathan sprang 
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up and snatched at the grapes, but failed to 
reach them, as they hung from the roof. 

* Oh ! they are not worth plucking,' said 
he. 'Here are some fine ones, ready to 
your hand.' 

* No, no, I must have those overhead. 
Are they not the best, Alice ? ' 

' I think so,' said Alice. * Where are the 
steps ? 

* I suppose Ada has ordered the gardener 
to hide them. Here are some empty boxes, 
Mr Fitzjonathan. If you pile them up and 
stand on the top you will be able to reach 
the bunches quite easily,' said Miriam. 

* Miss Ada, you give me your permission?^ 
said he. 

' Yes, but only get those I will point out to 
you. The bunches on that large branch are 
not ripe. I intend them to remain till 
Christmas,' said Ada. 

Fitzjonathan got three boxes and piled 
them up. Then, with the help of the girls 
he got safely to the top and plucked such 
bunches as Ada pointed out to him. As he 
was about to descend, his movements caused 
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than thought he clutched the large branch 
of the vine. It was not strong enough to 
bear him, of course, so he dropped on to the 
floor, tearing the branch down with him. 

Miriam screamed and ran out. Fitzjona- 
than stood with the branch still in his hand, 
looking at it very ruefully; Alice and Mary 
stood also looking concerned, while Ada's 
face was scarlet and her eyes blazed like 
fires. 

'Miss Ada, I cannot express my sorrow; 
I can only call myself hard names, which will 
not repair the damage. I am very sorry, in- 
deed,' said Fitzjonathan. 

' We ought to have known better than to 
let you get on to the boxes,' said Alice. * We 
are all to blame.' 

' I think we had better go away and send 
Pool,' said Mary. ' He will do more good 
than we shall.' 

' Yes, do,' said Ada. 

The three departed, leaving Ada looking 
at the torn branch, and almost weeping 
with vexation and disappointment. 
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* Pool, if you had stayed in this would not 
have happened/ she said, when Pool ap- 
peared. * What had you to run away for ? ' 

* What's the matter ? I saw Miss Grey- 
ham run past, so I was coming and met 
the others. He's been standing upon these 
boxes, I guess, and fallen. I wish he had 
broken his leg for it, that's all.' 

' I wish he had broken Miriam's,' said 
Ada. ' Child that she is. She makes 
trouble every time she comes. Get the 
>steps and nail it up again. Will the grapes 
die?' 

' No, I think not. The bark is torn and 
bleeding up here. I will put some clay 
round it at once.' 

Pool got the steps and nailed the branch 
up to the roof again. 

* I shall have to cut two or three bunches 
off. It will not ripen all of them properly 
now. I am vexed; we should have had 
some splendid bunches for the wedding if 
he had not come.' 

' What wedding ? ' said Ada. 

' My wedding and yours,' said Pool. * I 
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scarcely ever see you now. There are so 
many young gallants about now-a-days that 
I shall be losing you altogether if I do not 
make sure of you.' 

'You need not be afraid of such an 
awkward fellow as Fitzjonathan, Pool. Sir 
Robert would not do such a thing as this 
while the world stands. He might have 
fallen on to his handsome nose, and have let 
the branch alone.' 

' His nose is worth least, certainly. We 
shall only lose two or three bunches. I have 
put a lot of clay round the bruised part. 
But Ada, my dearest, I don't much regret 
it now. It has made you look so very 
bonny. We must be married soon,' said 
Pool. 

' Pool, don't talk nonsense. How can we 
be. Do you think that my father will ever 
let me marry you ? ' 

' We can marry without his consent. Will 
you not run away with me? Then we can 
tend our vines and flowers without fear of 
rude hands.' 

* I suppose it will end either with a run- 
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away wedding or a broken heart for me/ 
said Ada. 

* Don't fear that, my love. I am sure 
that I can make you happy ; if I were not, I 
would never marry you.' 

* But there is no chance of our marrying 
yet, so don't talk of it.' 

* But there is. The end will come, and I 
don't see any good in delaying it. We could 
get off quietly any day.' 

' Pool, you must be mad. I am nearly 
mad myself, but not yet mad enough to run 
away. Think what a terrible stir there 
would be here. You have no relations to 
trouble you as I have.' 

* If I had, I would cast them away for 
love of you,' said he. * Won't you do as 
much for me ? ' 

* Sometime, I will ; not now. Why do 
you keep asking me? Cannot you believe 
that I love you if I do not tell you so every- 
day ? I will marry you sometime, but not 
for a long time yet ; so say no more about 
it,' said Ada. ' Keep away : someone is 
coming.' 
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' Oh, dear, are you here, Ada ? I am so 
sorry. I just sHpped out to ask the gardener 
if any damage is done. Is anything any 
worse ? ' said Miriam, as she entered. 

' Yes ; some damage is done, Miriam,' said 
Ada ; ' and I am angry with Fitzjonathan 
and with you.' 

* I know you are, Ada ; but please forgive 
me — I have been in a dreadful way since it 
happened.' 

*Well, you will hear no more about it. 
You may have your grapes now. He has 
been obliged to cut those off, and the rest 
may wither,' said Ada. 

' I am sorry. Are you not going in ? ' said 
Miriam. 

* I will follow you in a few minutes, my 
face is too red, and I am too angry yet,' said 
Ada. 'Fitzjonathan will not speak to you 
again, for it ? ' 

' Oh, yes, he will, you'll see.' 

Miriam went out, Ada followed her to the 
door, and watched her disappear behind the 
jew hedge. 

' She came down here on purpose to see if 
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we were together/ said Ada, ' we shall have 
to be careful while she is here. I am aston- 
ished that Alice asks her to come, I never 
want her to come.' 

' Well, my pet, we shall cause stir enough 
when we do run away without causing any 
before, so we will be careful, and not get 
caught. I can wait for you, darling. Just 
one kiss, and then you may go.' 

' I don't know that she suspects anything,' 
said Ada ; ' but she is curious and prying, 
and little things that Mary or Alice would 
not see she would notice and add together.' 

'Never mind her. She is not watching 
now. Another. Take Fitzjonathan his 
grapes, will you ? and make him eat them.' 

* I will do so. They shall eat them, every 
one, to the last.' 

Ada gathered up the bunches, and Pool 
wrapped her cloak around her. 

* You do look bonny, my pet,' said he. 
* I shall make you angry every day just to 
see you look so bonny.' 

* Pool, you are a frivolous man. I am 
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angry at the loss of my grapes, and you 
ought to be.' 

* I don't care a rush for grapes when you 
are here looking so pretty. I wish I were a 
handsome man.' 

* Ah ! you love me because I am pretty ? 
I knew that you had a shallow brain. I 
must go, or Miriam will be coming again.' 

^ I am hot preventing you going, my dear. 
I say, don't be angry, there will only be a few 
bunches less.' 

' I won't be. We will have some fun 
with them. I don't forget you Pool when I 
am not with you. I often wish that you 
could be with me at home.' 

* I can be with you at home as soon as you 
like. Only run away with me and we shall 
be together as long as we live.' 

' In that case I should have too much of 
you, so I will run away without you. Good- 
bye.' 



CHAPTER XIV 



BEGINS AND ENDS WITH NONSENSE 

Now here are the grapes/ said Ada as she 
entered the sitting-room. ' Let no one touch 
them.' 

* I loathe the sight of them, Miss Ada, 
and you must detest the sight of me/ said 
Fitzjonathan. 

'Some bad thing always happens when 
you are with us. Your cold bath in the 
river — Filey Brigg — now the vinery, what 
next ? ' said Ada. 

* What's the matter ? ' said Percy. 
'Percy let those grapes alone, please. I 
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am going to punish Mr Fitsijonathan and 
Miriam. They have been cHmbing about and 
tearing down branches of the vine. Such 
conduct merits punishment. Mr Fitzjona- 
than, Miriam, sit on the ottoman together,' 
Miriam was by no means loth to sit any- 
where beside Fitzjonathan ; so she seated 
herself on the ottoman in an instant. He 
slowly seated himself beside her. 

' Now girls and boys ' said Ada, ' Come 
in front of them. Percy you take these two 
bunches; Edward you these two — now sit 
before the culprits — that is right. Now you 
both know that you deserve some punish- 
ment, so you shall eat all these grapes — 
every one of them.' 

' That's not fair,' said Percy, ' I won't told 
them on those terms.' 

^ Now, Percy, be quiet. Mr Fitzjonathan 
you shall put these grapes one by one into 
Miriam's mouth, she shall eat them, then she 
shall put these two bunches into your mouth.' 

' Capital,' said Percy. ' I'll make a sketch 
and send it to Punch. " New way of feed- 
ing twins ; make 'em feed one another." ' 

VOL. II Q 
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* Percy, see how serious Mr Fitzjonathan 
is, and how frightened Miriam is ; so don't 
laugh. Now begin.' 

Fitzjonathan took a grape and put it 
into Miriam's mouth, which opened readily 
enough. 

* No, no ; swallow skin, seeds, and every- 
thing,' said Ada. 

* No help for it, Miriam,' said Edward, 
' bolt them whole.' 

Fitzjonathan took the grapes one by one 
and deliberately put them into Miriam's 
mouth, amidst the laughter of the rest of 
the party. 

* You are enjoying it, Miriam/ said Alice. 
Miriam was enjoying it too much to speak. 

If he had put stones into her mouth, she 
would have tried to swallow them. She 
was busy building castles in her brain. She 
had been in a scrape with Fitzjonathan ; they 
were suffering the punishment together: 
therefore, seeing what pretty lips and beauti- 
ful teeth she had, he was certain to propose 
that they should share their griefs through 
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life. She had got so high with the building 
by the time she had swallowed six grapes. 
At the tenth grape she was married and had 
just invited Alice Rosslyn to spend a few 
days with her and her husband at their 
family seat, and she noticed how pale Alice 
had become. At the fifteenth grape she 
was a countess ; her husband was the leader 
of the House of Lords and the head of the 
Government. At the last grape she was 
putting the roof on to her castle as the 
chosen friend of the Princess of Wales her- 
self. A mighty building to erect upon a 
foundation of three empty boxes. She had 
been as unconscious of the laughter of the 
spectators as Fitzjonathan had seemed to be. 

^ Now, Miriam, you shall feed Mr Fitz- 
jonathan,' said Ada. 

' I have a decided objection to being fed,' 
said Fitzjonathan. ^ I consider that I have 
suffered punishment enough in inflicting 
punishment upon Miss Greyham. 

* Not at all ; it has not been punishment 
to her. She got her grapes after all, you 
see,' said Ada. 
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' But I was not much to blame. At the 
expense of gallantry I must throw the blame 
on to Miss Greyham.' 

' No ; we must not have the prisoner par- 
leying with the Judge.' 

' May not she eat them for me ? She took 
them so nicely that I was charmed ; I quite 
enjoyed seeing her lips close on them,' said 
he. 

' Yes ; and we want to enjoy seeing your 
lips close on them,' said Percy. 

' Miriam wants to enjoy feeding you,' said 
Edward. ' She is not going to be the sole 
laughing-stock. Come, begin, Miriam.' 

Miriam took a grape and put it to his lips. 
He would not open them for some little 
time, but at length he took the grape. 

^ Oh, Mr Fitzjonathan what beautiful teeth 
you have,' said Miriam. ' I am surprised 
that you men wear moustaches. If you had 
ugly teeth then there would be some excuse 
for you. Oh, and what a soft silky moustache 
it is, too. Really my fur cloak is quite 
bristly and hard compared to it.' 

Fitzjonathan almost blushed as the whole 
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of them laughed at Miriam's sally, for his 
moustache was so stiff that it stood almost 
straight out from his lip. 

^Oh, how meek and gentle he is/ said 
Miriam, as he took his third grape. 

' Miss Greyham, you are not treating me 
fairly. I never spoke while you were taking 
your grapes, and now you make an imper- 
tinent remark with every grape,' said 
Fitzjonathan. 

^ Libels, of course,' said Edward. 

* Prisoners falling out and quarrelling,' 
said Percy. 

* Judge, would not justice be satisfied if 
I were to obtain a substitute to eat these 
grapes ? Percy, you eat them for me,' said 
Fitzjonathan. 

' I will commit you to another bunch for 
contempt of court,' said Ada. Jurymen, he 
addressed me as " Judge." ' 

* That is as good as jurymen,"' said 
Mary. 

' We cannot have vicarious punishment,' 
said Alice. 

* No help for it, prisoner,' said Percy. 
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'Well, Judge, don't let her talk,' said 
Fitzjonathan. 

' I have just discovered the secret of his 
great batting powers,' said Miriam, as she 
gave him another grape. ' Percy and Edward 
watch his eyes as I give him this grape. 
See, his eyes are fixed upon the grape. As 
it nears his face, you observe his eyes still 
keep fixed upon it, until now that it gets to 
his mouth, his eyes look down each side of 
his nose at it : so his eyes follow the cricket 
ball.' 

' I say, I won't stand this,' said Fitzjon- 
athan. * It is abominable.' 

' Sit down, sit down,' said Edward. * This 
is gross contempt of court. She has made a 
great discovery. You don't want to shirk 
what a woman has gone through, do you ? ' 

' I wish she had some more to eat,' said 
Fitzjonathan. 

* There, eat it lovely, like a great big baby, 
said Miriam, as she gave him another. ' Oh, 
how it snaps them up ! It is quite greedy. 
It should not go climbing boxes and falling, 
naughty boy. It wants some one to take 
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care of it when it goes out. That's a good 
boy; it is getting on. Edward, all the 
radicals that ever I have seen have long 
tongues and small teeth ; their teeth can't 
keep their tongues still — ^they break bounds. 
Oh, w^hat a tongue ! eloquence is visible in 
the very shape of it. Only look. • That 
moustache, those ^ teeth, and that tongue, 
will turn this country inside out. Oh, what 
an upper lip ! hooked like an eagle's beak, 
in accord with that keen, bold eye. The 
foremost politician, the foremost cricketer, 
and the foremost eater of grapes in England. 
Now, this is the last ; good boy.' 

' Judge, if I die in an hour, my blood be 
upon your head. If ever I go into that 
confounded vinery again, may I be burst 
with unripe fruit,' said Fitzjonathan. ' But 
let me see my face,' said he, as he went to 
the mirror over the fire-place. * Well, what 
is the matter with my eyes and mouth ? ' 

' Nothing ; they are superb,' said Miriam. 
' I saw new beauties in them every time 
that I gave you a grape. Let us go break 
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the peach-tree, then we may have some 
peaches.' 

*Not to-day. Let us go have a snow- 
balUng match. I long to have my revenge 
oil the whole of you/ said Fitzjonathan. 

* Oh, that is dreadfully bad, Mr Fitzjona- 
than,' said Miriam. ' You should heap coals 
of fire upon our heads, not snowballs.' 

* I'll heap something upon your head be- 
fore long,' said Fitzjonathan. 

' Don't wait. Edward will see fairplay. 
Begin now.' 

Fitzjonathan, however, preferred to wait 
and they gradually settled down. Percy 
went out of the room; Alice played and 
sang ; Edward and Mary played chess ; and 
Ada read. 

Miriam therefore secured Fitzjonathan to 
herself. She had thought that if she teased 
him with the grape feeding, that he would pro- 
bably tease her in return ; so she did tease 
him. As she expected, he went and sat 
beside her, and asked her why she said all 
those impertinent things about his face. 

Miriam need not have spoken a word to 
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him. He would have sat beside her, if she 
had not teased him. Now that Sir Robert 
had gone, he had almost forgotten him, and 
had decided that he would not say anything 
of his love to Alice on that day at any rate. 
Then he thought that if he were to pay 
attentions to Miriam, and play her off 
against Alice, as she had played Sir Robert 
off against him, it might be serviceable to 
him. For Alice's behaviour to him had been 
very cool since Sir Robert had gone away. 
Fitzjonathan remembered what a warm 
welcome Alice had received him with, on 
the previous night. He wondered if his 
welcome would have been as warm as it was 
if Sir Robert had not been there. Had she 
done it to make Sir Robert jealous, and to 
hasten his proposal ? He did not know ; but 
• her manner on Wednesday was a marked 
contrast to her manner of Tuesday. With 
all his wondering and thinking, he never 
thought of the simplest way out of the 
difficulty. He never thought to ask Alice 
the simple question why she had changed 
her behaviour to him. The fact is that men 
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do not ask enough questions of women. 
Probably because men know that women 
like being questioned, .and because men know 
that women always answer truly. 

At any rate, Fitzjonathan did not ask 
Alice any question. She did not appear to 
desire his company, and whatever else he 
did, he knew that he would never ask her to 
be his wife until he was certain that she 
would consent. He must know that she 
loved him before he told her that he loved 
her. 

Miriam did not love him, but she would 
have declared that she did love him, if he had 
asked her. He knew that, and yet did not 
ask her. And Miriam was a clever young 
woman and passably handsome ; she could 
talk upon passing events fairly well, having 
studied the talk men liked to talk for some 
years. So having got Fitzjonathan beside 
her and having become reconciled, she entered 
upon more serious talk by asking him what 
he thought of the state of Ireland. 

He was rather difficult to *draw,' but at 
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length she had him fairly launched upon a 
scheme which would regenerate Ireland. 

* Oh, Mr Fitzjonathan, how clever you 
are,' said Miriam, when he paused. 

' Not at all,' said he ; * I am very much 
afraid that I am only a talking simpleton.' 
' Your fear is well-founded,' said Edward. 

* I did not know that you had finished 
your game,' said Fitzjonathan. ' How long 
have you been listening ? ' 

* Long enough to hear that you would be 
guilty of high treason against the State if 
you could be,' said Edward. 

' Not against the State/ said Fitzjonathan ; 
* only against your class — of course that is 
against the State, You think that England, 
and Ireland too, were just created for you 
and your class ; and if anyone of another 
class wants a share in the State, you brand 
him as a rebel at once.' 

* Oh, that eloquent tongue ! It is over- 
leaping the teeth again,' said Ada. 

' I am a home ruler,' said Alice, as she 
advanced to them — ^ England for the English, 
I say.' 
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* I say so too, Miss Rosslyn ; but I con- 
tend that farm labourers, colliers, and all 
working-men are included in "The English,"' 
said Fitzjonathan. * You always seem to 
think that " The English " means only the 
landlords.' 

* Mary and I do not think so,' said Alice. 
' Edward and Ada think so.' 

* Do they really ? ' said Edward. * Do not 
mention a man's and woman's thoughts in 
the same sentence.' 

' Whether I am a rebel or not,' said Ada, 
' I am a believer in women's rights. No ; 
don't mention a man's thoughts on the same 
day as you think of a woman's — not at all — 
a man's thoughts being so infinitely superior 
to a woman's. But you may live to see, or 
to hear of, women in Parliament. I don't 
suppose that you will ever be there.' 

* Why, have I not the same chance as any 
other man ? ' 

*No. When the labourers have votes, 
they will send labourers to Parliament,' said 
Fitzjonathan. *You are not wise in your 
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generation, Edward, or you would cultivate 
the working-class.' 

' I am not so miserably selfish,' said 
Edward. 

^ Being a tory who denies the right of 
labourers to have a share in the government 
of their land, of course you are not selfish,' 
said Fitzjonathan. ' But cannot you see, 
Edward, that when every man has a vote, 
the working-classes will have the power in 
their hands. They will only want organiza- 
tion to enable them to exercise supreme 
power. And men will soon arise from their 
midst who will organize them.' 

' Of course, I can see it,' said Edward. 
* They will send their own men to Parliament, 
they will pass their own laws. They will 
confiscate the property of others. In fact, as 
soon as this franchise question is passed, 
consols will drop to zero, the national credit 
will be ruined, and the country will come to 
utter ruination. I shall emigrate.' 

' Where to ? ' said Fitzjonathan. 

^ To the United States, or Canada.' 

^ Ah, and has not every man a vote there ? 
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and do they not send farmers and railsplitters 
to the White House ? and does it ruin the 
country ? Well, if the working-men send 
their own men to Parhament and confiscate 
the property of others, will the country be 
ruined ? No ; the property will still be here, 
it will only have different owners. Our 
class may be ruined, but the nation will be 
benefited.' 

' How can you make out that confiscating 
rights will benefit the country?' said Edward. 

'Well. Factory inspectors have been 
selected from the lower ranks of the aris- 
tocracy, from our class in fact. Such places 
have been looked upon as our right. The 
elder sons get the higher posts and govern 
the country, the younger sons get the lower 
posts and live upon the country's money. 
Well, two or three inspectors have lately 
been chosen from the ranks of the working- 
men. It is the thin end of the wedge. 
They know more about the work than the 
old race of inspectors do, and they will do 
their work better than the old lot, and they 
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will by-and-bye confiscate every position of 
that sort, and then look higher.' 

' I know they will, confound them,' said 
Edward. ' They will confiscate everything, 
and there will be no living in the country. 
But there will be revolution and civil war 
before they get all they want, you'll see.' 

^ Led by the Marquis of Slagsbree, and 
Gradstown, eh ? I will be on the winning 
side, at any rate,' said Fitzjonathan. 

' Your radicalism is pure selfishness,' said 
Edward. 

* What is your toryism ? ' 

' Well we look to the good of the country.' 

'Meaning the land and its owners, of 
course. There will be revolution and civil 
war if you try to keep the mass of labouring 
men from their rights. But you need not 
have any fear for the country, for the 
country will be much better off, and will go 
a-head when the working-men have hold of 
the reins, as it has done hitherto. Nay, the 
progress will be faster. Working-men have 
sense, and the country will be safe, so do not 
excite yourself If you go to America you 
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will jump out of the frying pan into the 
fire/ 

' Well, you cannot alter my opinion,' said 
Edward *I am astonished that any land 
owner can talk as you do. I cannot under- 
stand how you can be a sincere radical, 
unless you want to see anarchy and ruin in 
the country.' 

^ Why, man, land will rise in value. Do 
not working-men understand what creates 
the wealth of the nation and what hampers 
trade better than a lot of university men do ? 
Will they not put men into power who will 
pass measures to encourage trade and com- 
merce, and will not that make the nation 
richer ? And then will not property increase 
in value. Money will still receive interest, 
you and your class will still be able to live 
idle lives as hitherto. We shall still be J.P'.s 
and fox hunters, so cheer up.' 

'But I want to know about home rule,' 
said Alice. 

* Ask Edward ; I have not studied it,' said 
Fitzjonathan. 

'I don't think that it would make much 
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difference if the Irish had a parliament of 
their own/ said Alice. 

' Neither do I. Disintegrating the empire 
is all gammon. We shall live to see the 
counties have their own pai-liaments yet/ 
said Fitzjonathan. * Could the House of 
Commons transact all the business of every 
town and township in the land ? No ; so 
towns have their councils, and townships 
their local boards. They just govern them- 
selves in inferior matters. Great matters 
have to be put to the judgment of the 
House of Commons. Well, we shall live to 
see public opinion come round till it can see 
the wisdom of the division of labour, and we 
shall see, not only an Irish parliament but a 
Scotch and Welsh parliament. County 
parliaments are even now talked about as 
county government boards, and we hear a 
Scotch minister mentioned. What does it 
all mean? It means that the House of 
Commons cannot do the work, and, like a 
strong man gradually losing his strength, it 
will not admit the fact, but goes struggling 
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on until the fact is plain to every one. So 
mucli for home rule, Miss Rosslyn.' 

* Well, as for me, I think that I am in the 
same position as the ass in the fable was in,' 
said Mary. ' Hearing the enemy approach- 
ing, the driver beat it to make it flee away. 
" Why should I run ? " said the ass. " The 
enemy will take you," said the driver. "Will 
they make me carry four panniers at once ? " 
said the ass. " I don't suppose that they 
will," said the driver. Then I will not 
flee ; I shall be no different," said the ass.' 

* Why, Mary,' said Ada, ' you need not 
have talked yourself out of breath telling us 
that tale ; we all knew it as well as you.' 

* Very likely ; but I like to hear myself 
talk as well as other people do. There are 
four women present and only two men, and 
yet the men have enjoyed all the talk for 
the last half-hour — very wise talk too. They 
both are quite capable and willing to govern 
the country at this moment, we know as 
well as they know ; but the country may 
be better off* if they will let it alone,' said 
Mary. 
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' Miss Brandon, I thank you for the re- 
buke/ said Fitzjonathan ; I will not talk 
politics in the presence of ladies again. But 
with my large tongue and small teeth, how 
am I to help talking ? ' 

' I say it is thawing,' said Percy, entering 
the room. 

* That is right, that is better news than 
home rule,' said Alice. * Will the snow all 
go to-night ? ' 

' Of course, and drown all the foxes in the 
morning. It will not all go in a week. You 
don't know what lot there is,' said Percy. 

' I saw a report of a tory orator's speech 
in the paper a few days ago,' said Fitz- 
jonathan. He said that the majority of the 
Irish peasantry lived in mud huts, therefore 
it would be wrong, as well as foolish, to give 
them votes. I call that idiotic logic. Be- 
cause they have not decent houses, there- 
fore they shall not have votes. Might as 
well say to a poor man, " Because you have 
not a hat, I won't let you have a coat." 
But it only proves the truth of the passage, 

To him that hath shall be given, and from 
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liim that hath not shall be taken away even 
that which he hath." ' 

* You said that you would not talk politics 
again, two minutes since, and you are talking 
already,' said Ada. 

* Oh, but you must let happy after-thoughts 
be brought in,' said Mary. * How finely he 
brought in the Bible ! If he talks two minutes 
longer he will introduce beer.' 

* I beg pardon. Miss Brandon. I really 
will not shock you by mentioning beer until 
dinner, then I will drink your health,' said 
Fitzjonathan. 

* My opinion,' said Percy ' that the pure 
unadulterated juice of the grape has mounted 
to his brain, or to his head at any rate, and 
set his tongue wagging. What foolish thing 
has Miriam done ? ' 

* She began the political talk,' said Fitz- 
jonathan. * People always do begin to talk 
of things that they don't understand.' 

' Then I impose silence on all,' said Percy, 
* for the people in this room don't understand 
anything. I could quote Shakspere to that 
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effect if I knew the passage, so shut up 
politics, for there are six liberals and half-a- 
dozen tories all fools/ 



CHAPTER XV 

CHARLIE RESOLVES TO SHOW HIS MANHOOD 

* GooD-MORNiNG, Ada/ said Pool, as Ada 
entered the vinery next morning. 

* Good-morning. I made them eat every 
grape. Miriam is not well, but Fitzjonathan 
seems all right. How do the grapes 
look ? ' 

* I think that they will not be any worse. 
How is Fitzjonathan getting on ? ' 

* What do you mean ? ' 

' Why you thought that he had come to 
see Alice, you know.' 

* 1 don't know what to think of them. 
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They both look as if they did not care for 
one another at all. Not as if they had 
quarrelled you know, but just indifferent. 
They are foolish.' 

* Ah, he wants a little of my fire, and she 
a little of your magnetism. Then she would 
draw him, and his fire would urge him. I 
could not have lived if I had not told you 
my love. I could not keep it in. But I 
don't think that any man ever did love a 
girl as I love my bonny Ada.' 

* No ? ' said Ada, looking very much 
pleased. 

* I am sure that Fitzjonathan cannot love 
as I do. He thinks of too many other 
things. I never think of anything else.' 

' Don't you ? ' 

' That has made you look just beautiful. 
Women are soon pleased.' 
' And as easily deceived.' 

* That was not deceit. You know that it 
was not. I can see it in your eyes. You 
know that I love you.' 

* I believe that you spoke truth. Pool.' 
' Nothing else, my darling.' 
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'You are rather a handsome man, Pool. 
I wonder what you would look like if you 
had a beard.' 

* Like a heathen. I could not endure it, 
my bonny pet.' 

She did look very beautiful. Her golden 
hair was bound loosely about her head, her 
skin was as fair and clear as purity itself, 
and the love-light was in her bonny blue 
eyes as she looked at him. 

* We make each other look better because 
we contrast so strongly,' she said. 'Was 
your hair always black?' 

'Exactly. My darling I am getting so 
fond that I cannot live without you. Seeing 
you, and talking to you made me perfectly 
happy once, but I am not so easily satisfied 
now. I want you yourself I want to 
know that you are mine for ever,' said he, 
' The end will come, let us hasten it.' 

' What can we do ? ' 

' Go away quietly and get married.' 

' Pool, I should not let you talk so to me if 
I did not love you. I do not believe in 
secret doings.' 
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* I don't ; but what can we do ? Shall I 
go ask your father for you ? ' 

' Dare you do it if I said " Yes " ? ' 

' I will go at once. Shall I ? ' said he, his 
eyes flashing, and his face flushing as he 
darted for the door. 

* No, Pool, not yet. Let us continue as 
we are a little longer,' said she, laying her 
hand upon his arm. 

* Well, as you wish. But I won't wait 
long. We shall be married soon. We 
could not be parted now, but by death, 
could we ? ' 

' But what shall we do after we are 
married ? Love one another, of course ; but 
I shall probably want a new dress, you 
know.' 

* Well, you know" the shops in Regent 
Street.' 

' Oh, a gardener's wife going to Regent 
Street ? With a basket of flowers and fruit, 
you mean. But I want to see Alice and 
Mary married before I' 

' Now, Ada, I am not going to wait until 
the spirit moves such men as Fitzjonathan 
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and Rowell. Both are selfish. So am I ; 
but I want to make you happy. They care 
only for themselves.' 

' I am happy, Pool. Charlie Rowell is an 
ass, and Mary knows that we all think so, 
yet she declares that she will never love 
anyone else, and I believe that she will not. 
She is not fickle. She is worth a million such 
as he. Fitzjonathan / cannot understand. He 
talks as if he loved the working-men, but he 
keeps away from them. I noticed that he 
never spoke to you nor to the other men 
when he was down here. He is a braying 
ass, and Charlie is a kicking ass. Oh, dear ! 
you men.' 

' What a lot we are ! Is Miss Greyham 
about ? ' 

* Not she ; she is making a dead set at 
Fitzjonathan. I wish she would run away 
with him, and then Sir Robert would marry 
AKce.' 

' We shall have to set them the example. 
There will be neither running away nor 
marrying until we show the way.' 

' Can I run to a better place than this ? 
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If I have to get the dinner ready, how much 
time shall I have for gardening ? ' 

' Oh, you'll have something better than 
gardening to think of 

* I shall not. I will stay at home first/ 

' Well, if you want to give it up, I am 
quite willing/ 

* Very well — at anyrate, no one will know 
of our afiair and talk of it as we talk of 
Mary's.' 

' Have they quite broken off? ' 
' She says so — very decidedly.' 
' They never loved each other then, did 
they ? ' said he. 

* No. If she loved him, she would never 
care what he said. I don't believe in a 
woman loving an idea, A woman may 
think that her lover is perfect; but when 
she discovers that he is not, she does not 
love him any less. They are only proud and 
obstinate, I suspect.' 

Ada's suspicion, at least in Charlie's case, 
was correct. He was very proud and very 
obstinate, for your ass' stupid blood mingled 
with your horse's proud blood makes your 
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obstinate mule. Everybody dubbed Charlie 
* an ass,' ass being more familiar, not so vulgar 
and meaning less than mule. His obstinacy 
exceeded a mule's obstinacy, for if your mule 
will not go, it is a certain sign that he does 
not want to go ; but Charlie did want to go 
and yet w^ould not. His proud obstinacy 
and his desire waged war within him, and in 
the conflict mind and body sufifered. , 

' I was a fool to talk as I did,' he often 
thought, * and I ought to go and apologise 
and make it up, and be happy. But per- 
haps she does not want me to go and make 
it up ; even in that case I ought to apolo- 
gise. But she is anxious enough for me to 
go back to her, I know. But she will never 
see me begging her pardon. Her father was 
a gentleman, was he ? As good as saying 
that I am not. I will never speak to her 
again, nor to any other woman ; I'll abjure 
the whole pack. I won't think of her again. 
She may have Sir Robert the Devil if she 
likes ; she'll never have me, that's flat.' 

Of course his mother and sister noticed 
that he had ceased going to Rosslyn Hall. 
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They then noticed that he was more ill- 
tempered than usual. They would not have 
noticed the latter fact but for the former one: 
Anna was afraid that Charlie and Mary 
had quarrelled. Mrs Rowell was afraid that 
they had not. She did not want to leave 
the place. She would rather that her son 
did not marry, and she became so anxious to 
know what had happened, that she asked 
her son why he did not go to Rosslyn Hall 
as usual. 

* IVe nothing to go for,' said he. 
' Is Mary away ? ' 

* I don't know. I know nothing about 
Mary, and care less.' 

' Have you quarrelled, Charlie ? ' said Mrs 
Rowell eagerly. 
'Yes.' 

' But you will become reconciled ? ' 

* Why shall we ? Do you wish us to? ' 

' Why, Charlie, I wish you to be happy. 
Mary is a good girl, and there will be a talk 
about it, you know. What was it about ? ' 

' Never mind. Mary is a good girl ! Of 
course I am to blame ! Every one will say 
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that, including my own mother, but I don't 
care for that Never mind what about.' 

* I have no business to ask, I know, but 
consider what a talk there will be.' 

* I am not a considering man. I wonH- 
consider.' 

* The whole family will be at enmity with 
us.' 

' I don't care. Let them be. I won't go 
there again. I've been snubbed there often 
enough. Of course you would like to hear 
me insulted and snubbed, you would enjoy 
it ; but I don't. I have a decided objection 
to it.' 

' Did anyone insult you ? ' 
'Yes; she insulted me — good girl as she 
is.' 

'I always thought that she would not 
suit you, Charlie. I told you so at first, but 
you never will take my advice. You are too 
headstrong. You require a showy wife — one 
to take her proper place in society ; not one 
to stay in the background as Mary does. 
On the whole, I am not sorry.' 

*0f course not. I get insulted and dis- 
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carded, and you are not sorry ! I am a 
rejected lover, and it pleases you ! ' 

' Did she actually reject you ? Im- 
possible ! Mary Brandon ? I cannot 
believe it. There is some mistake/ 

' Oh ! very likely.' 

* Then I suppose that I need not prepare 
to leave here ? ' 

* No. You will continue here. I shall go 
abroad.' 

' No, Charlie, that would be very foolish. 
People do not know of this affair, and if you 
keep quiet they will not know. But going 
abroad and shunning the Rosslyns will be as 
good as telling people of it. Don't publish 
it yourself. Do not let people think that 
you cannot live in the neighbourhood. That 
would not do at all. Besides, / do not want 
to break with the Rosslyns. Anna met 
Montague there, you know. He is a friend 
of theirs — an intimate friend, and if we were 
not on speaking terms with them he would 
not like it, and might quarrel with Anna.' 

' Anna would know better than to quarrel 
with him.' 
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. * My dear Charlie, I should have said that 
^lary Brandon would have known better 
than to quarrel with you. One cannot oZ- 
trays understand young girls. Therefore let 
us put no chance of stumbling in their way. 
My advice to you is, Live here as usual, hunt 
us usual, if she comes in your way, be civil 
to her, and be friendly with the rest of the 
family. She will not tell every one of the 
affair.' 

' She may tell whom she likes. I shall do 
as I like.' 

* If you cease to hunt or go away, she will 
think that she has hurt you, and she will be 
pleased. Don't let her think that. Let her 
see that you do not care about her at all, 
and then she will be chagrined. Don't let 
her triumph over you. It will look as if you 
were afraid of meeting her if you go away.' 

' I don't care what it looks Uke.' 

* Why did she reject you ? I thought 
that she had accepted you ? ' 

* She had ; but she discovered that her 
father was a gentleman and that I am not, 
so there was an end of me.' 
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* Did she actually tell you that you are 
not a gentleman ? Is she troubled with 
temporary insanity? I should not wonder 
if she is. No doubt her mother was, or she 
would not have married whom she did. I 
hope that you told her that you are not 
only a better gentleman than her father was, 
but a better one than her uncle is. My dear, 
your estate is larger and richer than. Mr 
Rosslyn's, and you ought to be a county 
magistrate.' 

' I know that I ought — I will be. I will 
let her see what she has lost. I will make 
her gnash her teeth with rage and anger at 
her folly in throwing me up. I will take 
my proper place in the county, and let her 
see what a man she threw^ up. I won't go 
abroad, mother ; and I'll hunt as soon as the 
snow goes.' 

* Ah ! I knew that you would not be 
childish.' 

END OF VOL. II 
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